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The Compromise Between Mass 
Teaching and Individual 
Teaching 


By W. T. ROOT 
University of Pittsburgh 


RECENT issue of a New 
York liberal magazine is 
devoted to this topic: 
Machine Made Schooling. 
The articles in this symposium on the 
evils of mass teaching run as follows: 
Breaking Our Educational Molds, Shall 
Teachers Teach the Truth?, Ethics in 
the Public Schools, Has Much Progress 
Been Made?, New Aims in Education, 
and so on. If one thumb through the 
recent books and magazines, he must 
share the despondency of a recent 
writer who complains of such titles as: 
The Tragedy of Education, The Curse of 
Education, Where Education Fails, Fool 
Culture, Essays in Revolt, and so on, 
with a very excellent article in the 
Atlantic Monthly on The Dissociated 
School by Mrs. Cannon, wife of the 
physiologist at Harvard. Mrs. Cannon 
comes to the defense of the public 
school. 

Where we have so much criticism we 
are likely to find some underlying social 
factor that is, strictly speaking, charac- 
teristic of the body social at large 
rather than the school specifically. We 
rather expect the school to be a leader 
in thought or, perhaps still better, a 
maker of thought. As an actual fact it 
is chameleon, being a fair index of 
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median culture, not advance thought. 
Median culture is an expression of the 
average, that is, mass trend. A vast 
horde now enter our high schools, not 
the select group from our best homes 
of culture. In spite of the ideal, twenty 
pupils to a teacher, primary teachers 
are handling as high as seventy pupils, 
sometimes as high as four shifts a day 
of seventy. Part of the difficulty is 
due to business efficiency ideals as 
found in the Gary system, part to the 
building shortage due to the war, and 
part to ideals and laws increasing the 
time spent in school and also increasing 
the percentage of the population in 
school. The present law of New York 
state (1925) retains the child in school 
until eighteen years of age. Such a 
condition certainly means an increase 
in the cultural standards of the me- 
dian group, also a decrease in the cul- 
tura) standards of the upper cultural 
levels. 

The wail against mass teaching and 
mass methods is from the cultured 
tenth, who are howlingly articulate, and 
their fear is well founded, I believe. 
They seek relief in select private schools 
from kindergarten to university and at 
the same time wash their hands of the 
entire public school system, resisting 
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taxation which gives them so little 
personal return, preferring to use their 
influence for bighway bond _ issues. 
Meanwhile the public school teacher is 
confronted by increasing numbers of 
relatively lower cultural level. Let us 
face the situation and look to ameliora- 
tion of the condition by squarely meet- 
ing the issue and by seeking some com- 
promise between mass teaching and the 
needs of the individual. 

Historically, of course, small class 
groups or individual tutoring consti- 
tuted the nearest approach to a school. 
Civilizations, as that of the Greeks, are 
not at all comparable with ours, as 
they never aimed to educate more than 
a small fraction of the population. 
With growth of popular government, 
techniques for educating the masses 
became imperative, and we have such 
attempts as the Lancastrian system, 
which in theory consisted of one teacher, 
who taught twenty-five pupils, who in 
turn taught twenty-five each. Thus one 
teacher could teach 625 pupils. It is of 
interest to note that a similar method 
is in vogue in the Russian army at 
present and for the same reasons that 
gave birth to the Lancastrian system, 
namely few teachers and a large illiterate 
population. From the beginning of our 
public school system, the fight has been 
to reduce the numbers in the classroom, 
with a certain degree of success until 
the close of the World War. Mean- 
while, part of our distress is due to more 
exacting ideals of individual instruction, 
so that absolutely I doubt if our schools 
are as bad as painted, although relatively 
they are in terms of our changing con- 
ceptions of individual requirements, 
largely due to the efforts of G. Stanley 
Hall in an early day, reinforced recently 
by intelligence testing and the growing 
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fear of mass medianization of the 
thought process, voiced by educational 
philosophers irrespective of school. 

Let us first consider certain obvious 
advantages in mass teaching in contrast 
to individual teaching. To begin with, 
priceless opportunity for training in 
social adjustment is offered. No small 
private school or tutor can ever provide 
the valuable training afforded by the 
cosmopolitan crowd of a large city 
public school. Fair play and sports- 
manship and Spartan attitude are en- 
gendered which in themselves are of 
marked value from the standpoint of 
mental hygiene. Competitive  situa- 
tions and impartiality more truly exist 
there than in the private school, with 
one hand on the tuition and the other 
outstretched for possible endowments. 
Various projects demanding codperation 
and numbers, for example, projects in 
banking or storekeeping, can be given 
increased reality with large numbers. 
The child quickly adjusts himself to a 
large crowd and seems to find a great 
deal of pleasure in the gregariousness 
of the situation itself. There is an 
increased problem of health and infec- 
tion but also the finest natural project 
method material in the world, namely a 
real opportunity to teach and to en- 
force hygienic rules and to incorporate a 
hygienic morality, which is, incidentally, 
a problem on which we have not made 
progress relative to our increasing city 
congestion. The equipment for science 
and laboratory becomes increasingly 
expensive, and it is seldom we find a 
private school with anywhere near the 
fineness of material equipment we 
usually have in our large city high 
schools. Therefore, in any criticism 
of the baneful effects of our mass 
methods of teaching and our public 
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schools at large, let us bear in mind 
that here are certain obvious ad- 
vantages. 

Turning now to the dangers to the 
individual from mass education, let us 
pass them in review to see how many 
of them could be minimized or elim- 
inated. First we have the marked 
difference in concepts from child to 
child. In so far as possible each child 
should be developed from the initial 
group of habits and interests he may 
possess on entering school. It is not 
essential that all children should have 
the same vocabulary in any grade or 
even eventually. Much of the discus- 
sion about minimal essentials, tests of 
intelligence, and achievement tests has 
given us an exaggerated idea of voca- 
tional needs and cultural standards, so 
much so that in certain cases the simple- 
minded teacher is back on a diet of 
uniformity of preparation similar to 
that in the old days of county or regent’s 
examinations. True and false tests 
have made for an unnecessary de-in- 
dividualizing process and for a loss of 
shades of meanings and degrees of truth. 
Any implication that all fourth-graders 
should spell certain words, or like 
certain things, or observe certain adver- 
tisements, or be familiar with the names 
of certain movie stars, or conform to 
any list is in itself indicative of a lack 
of appreciation of the greatest of man’s 
attributes, his capacity to have a 
unique interest and to secure a unique 
set of concepts. The aim should not 
be to have children give like responses 
but to have each child have integrated 
concepts pertinent to certain focal 
points of interests. The ideal cannot 
be attained in mass teaching but there 
is no need to make matters worse than 
they are by a perverted viewpoint on 
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the part of the teacher and the school 
administrator. 

Let us next consider the curriculum. 
In an ideal individual adjustment, a 
teacher would, in attempting to go 
from the known to the unknown, vary 


‘as to what was taught, the time it was 


taught, the order in which it was 
introduced, the emphasis placed on 
certain topics out of many possible 
topics, and the importance attached 
to the subject as a whole. Out of the 
many possible things that could be 
taught in any subject in the curriculum, 
there is very little sacredness in the 
particular topics given by any city or 
county manual. 

Writing offers a good concrete illustra- 
tion. Children differ as to ease of 
hand-motor coérdinations at any desig- 
nated chronological age. The least ‘pre- 
tense of finesse in educational method 
should postpone writing until it can be 
secured with relative ease. Probably a 
properly equipped school of the future 
will pay little attention to the subject 
until the child is two or three years 
older than the average age at which the 
subject is now introduced, and will 
quickly turn to typewriting as of more 
importance. At present it is probably 
essential that the child learn to write 
at an early age in order to aid the 
teacher in giving mass exercises. It 
could, however, be considered of rela- 
tively minor importance, and consider- 
able leeway could be permitted where it 
is obvious that the child’s coérdina- 
tions are poorly developed. Writing 
scales have given the whole subject 
undue importance and have tended to 
focus attention on attaining an objec- 
tive standard rather than on an individ- 
ual’s need. Often the effort put forth 
at the time it is put forth on a particular 
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individual is entirely out of proportion 
to the importance of the end. I fear 
habit tricks the teacher into viewing a 
very minor means as an essential end. 

In arithmetic, good teaching consists 
in an analysis of the individual character 
of the number concepts, the nature of 
individual errors, the individual optimal 
work period, and the individual’s pecu- 
liar ways of sensing or imaging problems. 
A concrete elaboration and reélaboration 
which in one case is good pedagogy is 
exceedingly bad pedagogy in another. 
One child must proceed each time from 
concrete reality, another quickly and 
dextrously deals in symbols. I watched 
a little boy of eight the other day divide 
1075 by 24 by short division mentally, 
and immediately afterwards another 
four digit number by 32. This is not 
orthodox, but he did it successfully, I 
mean by that, accurately and quickly. 
But this same child, largely on account 
of his difficulty in writing, weeps when 
he must give the labored written analysis 
of the fourth grade, “If four hats cost 
$8, one hat wil! cost + of $8 or $2, 
and 10 hats will cost 10 times $2 or $20.” 
He will do a whole page of problems of 
this nature orally, dextrously combin- 
ing, cancelling or noting ratios. I ques- 
tioned him. In every case he could 
tell just why he did what he did. As 
near as I could judge he used the same 
mathematical gumption all intelligent 
lazy people use; that is, he saw the proc- 
ess at once and quickly manipulated 
for easy division or simple ratios. I 
asked the teacher how he was getting 
on and got the reply that he would 
have to do the fourth grade over as he 
could not go into the fifth grade be- 
cause he was too slow in written analysis. 
I am not competent to say that a fifth 
grade teacher could handle such a case 


where written papers constitute the 
method of keeping tab in a mass way 
and where uniformity of problem and 
form of statement aid so much in 
checking; but I will say that I could take 
that child and make a good practical 
mathematician out of him without his 
doing one stroke of written arithmetic 
for three years yet. More tban that, I 
would guarantee that he would walk all 
around the child who has been poured 
into the mass molds when it comes to 
going to the grocer and coming back 
with the right change. While such 
extreme individuality in learning could, 
perhaps, not be tolerated in the in- 
struction of large groups, I am con- 
vinced that much greater flexibility is 
possibie than is usually thought to be. 
I am inclined to believe that the majority 
of teachers would be surprised to find 
how many roads besides the one of 
formal analysis lead to the mathematical 
Rome; quite as people learn to think 
successfully without the formally stated 
proofs of algebraic logic. Or, perhaps 
better, they do no worse thinking before 
than after taking. 

Reading also brings out clearly marked 
individual difference. Some children 
quickly get whole words visually in the 
same manner that they came to recog- 
nize the auditory words at two or three 
years of age. In these cases practically 
a methodless method of reading may be 
used. Phonic devices, elaborate pic- 
torial methods, labored explanations 
become a hinderance, especially where 
the child has a good oral vocabulary 
and a fund of concepts. “More reading 
and less pedagogy of reading” is then 
undoubtedly a just criticism. But other 
children fail to get the phonic “hunch” 
incidentally, thus what is unnecessary 
elaboration for one becomes a much 
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needed technique for another. Reading 
interests will vary individually, geo- 
graphically, racially, sectionally. No 
first grade teacher with fifty pupils can 
pay much attention to this, but the first 


thing is for the teacher to think the 


thing through, clearly appreciate her 
duty to the individual, fully realize how 
impossible it is to make fine adjust- 
ments in teaching with the present 
numbers in a room, and then fight for 
the reduction in the size of classes which 
will permit individualized teaching. 
However, even as things are, the 
teacher who is not obsessed by stand- 
ardization, who thinks of the individ- 
uals individually rather than as man- 
ikins on which something is to be 
plastered, can accomplish much. The 
best motto for breaking educational 
molds is: Subjective variability, not 
objective standardization. So much for 


the subject matter of the curriculum. 
Throughout the day much can be done 


even under the present conditions to 
alleviate the destruction of individuality 
if the teacher has the vision, the resource- 
fulness, the ingenuity, and, most essen- 
tial of all at present, the fearlessness to 
go her way unperturbed by the intel- 
lectual goose-stepping of testers and 
false-true achievementers. 


FORMAL VERSUS INFORMAL TEACHING 


Tutoring and small groups are con- 
ducive to informal methods of teaching, 
although by no means guaranteeing 
them; large city schools demand stand- 
ardization in the clerical phases of 
administration and it is very easy to 
quickly extend the procedure to cover 
teaching as well as externals. Just 
how far this can go was well illustrated 
in the case of Girard College, let us say 
fifteen years ago, at the height of the 
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administrative efficiency mania. Here 
was a school with plenty of money to 
set ideal conditions. The problem of 
cost was secondary, where it is often a 
serious factor, for an individualized 
program is admittedly more expensive. 
But what did we have? Little boys all 
dressed alike, saluting every instructor 
in passing, going through the day with- 
out talking, even meals were a silent 
affair—the whole thing a_ veritable 
prison. And for no reason except that 
some asinine administrator conceived 
this as the proper way for large numbers 
to be controlled and the proper way for 
large numbers to behave. I am con- 
vinced that the most wholesome thing 
that every teacher can do to-day is to 
question, question, question ceaselessly 
and tirelessly, every one of our methods 
of handling numbers. Is it essential 
that we do it this way? Make every 
single rule and law “‘show cause’ for 
its existence, when it conflicts with free 
individual action. Some will be re- 
tained, no doubt, but many are but 
husks of outworn educational creeds 
and dogmas. 

Is regimentation essential to the 
handling of large groups? I think not, 
but certain things must be borne in 
mind in attempting to make a change. 
First of all any social tradition is better 
than the trying transition period in 
which there is none. Suppose, for 
example, that a well established custom 
backed by city ordinances and social 
prestige made it a misdemeanor and a 
social disgrace for anyone ever to speak 
going in or out of any public building 
or public assembly, lecture or theater. 
Let us go further and say that we had 
a very rigid tradition compelling us to 
form in line outside the building. Now 
close your eyes and get the vision. It 
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is a symphony orchestra matinee; the 
ticket collector coldly and _ efficiently 
waits for Mrs. Rab Jabjab to toe the 
line; for a couple of teachers to put up 
their Christmas tatting; for Dr. Learned 
to finish his cigar. As soon as atten- 
tion is secured the collector lifts his 
forefinger and says in smooth frigid 
tones: “The line will pass.” Mr. S is 
late and must wait in the smoking-room 
until the end of the first number. Mrs. 
T is late (this is the second time this 
season). She must stand in the corner 
of the ladies sitting-room until the end 
of the second movement of the Bee- 
thoven symphony, and must remain in 
her seat for thirty minutes after the 
performance is over, and soon. As soon 
as the symphony is finished all programs 
are collected. Each auditor must now 
reproduce the entire program in the 
exact order rendered. Then a true- 
false examination is passed out which 
runs as follows: 


Mozart wrote ‘Yes, we have no 


bananas to-day.’’,...........True, False 
Stokowski leads the Philadelphia 

COOIEIBS 55s yee cece en True, False 
Chauve Sauris is a_ French 

NNR a5 Miideigns s g5%0n aise True, False 


After twenty-five true-false questions 
the audience marches out row by row 
and a large clerical force starts at once 
to grade the examination papers, arrange 
them in rank-orders, transmute to sigma 
values and assign seats for the next 
performance. 

Now suppose someone should con- 
ceive the idea of going to a symphony 
in precisely the laissez faire way we do 
go now, what would happen? Well, 
first of all everyone would say it could 
not be done, and in the second place it 
could not except by slowly changing 
traditions. At first I fancy there would 
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be disorder and confusion. Dignified 
old dowagers would throw spit-wads, 
some would talk incessantly through the 
entire program, while all, after the 
novelty wore off, would settle down and 
listen to the program with a sigh of 
relief that they did not have to mem- 
orize a schematic outline of the program 
or have to enter a guessing contest of 
musical banalities. The moral of this 
little fancy is that social regimentation 
must be removed slowly and that the 
first after effects of removal are not 
always encouraging. A_ thoroughly 
regimentized school will require several 
years to establish traditions of freedom. 

Again, punctilious mass drills give 
brilliant immediate results, especially 
for show purposes. There is conse- 
quently a great temptation for the 
teacher to work for uniform responses, 
and it cannot be gainsaid that the 
casual visitor will find a more clearly 
defined purpose, precisely as marching 
troops are more clearly making an 
objective than the civilians on a city 
street; but in reality the civilians are 
carrying on much more subtle, diversi- 
fied and responsible actions than the 
soldiers, although no one would be so 
foolish as to maintain that this is super- 
ficially apparent. Likewise, in the 
schoolroom, the show of accomplish- 
ment is very much greater the stricter 
the regimentization, while an informal 
individualized study-recitation gives the 
superficial appearance of lack of pre- 
cision of aim. In reality, the latter 
means far greater preparation, more con- 
cise aims both immediate and remote, 
more resourcefulness and suggestive 
technique on the part of the teacher than 
the most precise formal lesson plan or 
formal recitation. An individualized 
study-recitation is, however, prohibited 
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by the large classes in most of our schools 
today, and the first essential to the 
improvement of mass teaching is the 
reduction of number in a class, and no 
compromise or pretense, however skill- 


ful the teacher, will counteract this 


handicap. 

But, regardless of numbers, certain 
regimens and attitudes can be avoided. 
For example, categorical commands, 
either as regards grammatical form or 
quality of voice, can usually be min- 
imized to a vanishing point. An all- 
seeing eye, with an affable smile com- 
bined with indirect suggestion, will work 
wonders even in a room of seventy. 
Most of the orthodox attitudes of 
attention may or may not be indicative 
of attention. Just guessing I should 
say that the correlation between atten- 
tion and the reputed attitudes of atten- 
tion is about 25. Closely related to 
this are the positions of order, e.g., 
clasped hands, feet flat on floor, and so 
on, while a direct outgrowth is found 
in lining-up, lock-step, eye-to-the-front, 
chins-up, shoulders-back, _forward- 
march. Personally I doubt if any of 
these have much to do with attention 
or the getting of attention. They are 
the letter not the spirit of the law, they 
are at best the symbols for an attempt 
to get attention, not the symbol of an 
intrinsic, all-absorbing attention itself. 
The latter is thoroughly bolsheveki in 
its physical expressions, and the proof 
is all around you. As I write this my 
little boy (about eight) sits by the fire- 
place on a low stool reading the Burgess 
bird book. He has his feet far apart, 
toes in, knees together—the book on his 
knees, elbows on the book, while his 
little fists stretch his mouth into a 
grotesque grimace by forcing his cheeks 
around the corners of his face, so to 
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speak. He has sat thus for an hour, 
oblivious to all around him. Yesterday 
he chose to read lying flat on his stomach 
balancing his feet in mid air. I assure 
you he gives attention, exasperating 
attention. Stop suddenly when en- 
grossed in your work, take stock of your 
attitudes, do they conform to the tradi- 
tional attention attitudes of the school- 
room? I think not. So, unless one’s 
aesthetic concept consists of rows and 
rows of children all in the same position 
one need not worry about the physical 
positions of attention, provided there is 
no real disorder. I think most of it is 
a matter of preconceived notion, having 
little warrant in psychology and less 
warrant in introspection and common 
observation of people absorbed in their 
work. I think much of it is a curiously 
perverted idea of what is aesthetic, 
correct—which takes the form of a mania 
for uniformity. Some teachers remind 
me of a neighbor of mine in the country, 
who having bought a beautiful grove of 
oaks has proceeded to cut off the limbs 
to a uniform height and has whitewashed 
each trunk up a distance of about fif- 
teen feet. This is his idea of beauty. 
Where physical uniformities can readily 
be incorporated we have them—in in- 
stitutions, in institutional dress, in the 
musical comedy chorus. But it takes 
skill and courage to avoid preconceived 
notions of order that lead to entirely 
unnecessary physical regimentations. 
But still more serious than any 
attempt to shape all children in the same 
physical mold is the standardization of 
logical forms of analysis and modes of 
thought. Analogous to the set forms. 
of formal logic, such purported logical 
patterns for arithmetic, history, ethics, 
literature and social attitudes produce. 
parrot-like replies with accuracy 
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when and while the problem can be 
identified as a familiar stereotype. A 
sort of mental echolalia is produced; a 
banal type of pseudo-logic nearly worth- 
less in a real situation involving a real 
problem. At best these stereotyped 
forms constitute a survey of proof (not 
power to prove) and at worst they are 
little more than verbal formulas, focal- 
ized in the throat rather than in the 
associative processes. Such stereotyp- 
ing of history, literature, and social 
issues is fatal to culture and to social 
vision, to reasoning and to that refine- 
ment of individuality which is the very 
essence of the subtlety, resourcefulness, 
and the intellectual and aesthetic power 
of any people or nation. 

For example, history does not consist 
in flattering facts or isolated items suit- 
able for true-false examinations, but in 
a: careful and critical study of shades 
and degrees of truth selected for social 
pertinancy. A virile people will profit 
by its past faults as well as its virtues. 
History is often the handwriting on the 
wall, the most valuable basis for self- 
criticism. A virile people will have the 
courage to face nasty facts and to profit 
by so doing. A hundred per cent 
American is not one who resorts to 
historical obscurantism but one who has 
such faith in this country’s past that 
he can stand it to hear the truth (very 
unpleasant truth, at times) and profit 
thereby. History is not a Pollyanna 
story, but an honest account, producing 
a critical attitude towards the future in 
terms of past historical experience. A 
wise man or a wise nation learns by 
experience. In so far as history teaching 
goes, all we can do is to see that our 
teachers are well trained in the critical 
survey of fact and then leave them 
alone. What we need is _ historical 
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judgment not an identical set of histor- 
ical facts for each child. History is 
difficult to teach at best; and any at- 
tempt to formulate an historical cate- 
chism will only accentuate the perni- 
cious features of mass teaching that are 
already with us. 

The same general criticism holds for 
literature. Here again, achievement 
tests tend to exaggerate certain values 
and to make static the information 
taught. Again it is a case of intellectual 
mechanization versus individual plas- 
ticity; of regimentation versus individual 
initiative; of minimal essentials instead 
of a maximal diversified content. A 
critica) taste for literature highly individ- 
ualized is the ideal. Here is as good 
a test of the teacher’s ability to teach 
literature as I know of: Let the class 
bring all of their books and notes to 
the literature examination, then give 
an examination involving appreciation 
and critical opinion. Give them poems 
and paragraphs to tell why they like or 
dislike them, or to arrange in order of 
preference and tell why. Then if you 
have not been too much of a doctrinaire 
in expressing your own preferences and 
prejudices you will probably learn what 
you have really taught. 

By way of summary: Children begin 
school markedly different in vocabulary, 
ideas, habits, and muscular codrdina- 
tions. Many differences should be 
eradicated, chiefly defective speech, 
anti-social attitudes and _ selfishness. 
Many individual differences should be 
cherished and retained in so far as 
possible. These consist in those delight- 
ful telling metaphors, similes and 
analogies of the iittle child so easily 
destroyed and replaced by the prosy 
commonplacesof the adult. Individual- 


ity in taste, manner, speech and thought 
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should be saved wherever possible. 
Matters of hygiene, hygienic habit, 
health habits, and habits of clerical 
accuracy may be secured by mass drill. 
(Witness the gain in our young men 


under war conditions.) Matters of pub- . 


lic hygiene need all the drive that social 
suggestion can give, while individual 
deviation is of no intellectual or aesthetic 
value. 

Four factors need stressing in attempt- 
ing to effect a compromise between mass 
and individual methods of teaching: 

1. A willingness on the part of the 
teacher to break with mass methods of 
regimentation unless they can show 
cause for existing. 

2. The public must be made to appre- 
ciate the fact that classes must be re- 
duced and the educational status of the 
teacher raised. ‘There is no hope of our 
public schools competing with our best 
private schools until the former have a 
group of teachers sufficiently well edu- 
cated to be able to be trusted to teach 
history, literature, arithmetic or any- 
thing else, in the order best suited to 
the needs of the group in question or a 
particular student, without a city or 
county educational catechism. 

3. There must be a critical attitude 
towards the traditional teaching methods 
for large classes. Much that passes for 
essential in mass methods is merely 
habituated means. McDougall has 


shown this so well in his discussion of | 


social habit. The means becomes habit- 
uated and becomes in itself the end 
to be attained. For example, logically, 
money is a means to happiness; the 
routine of the well-ordered house is for 
added comfort. Easily the making of 
money becomes the end; the house in 
order takes priority over getting any 
comfort out of the orderly house. And, 
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likewise, the various little tricks and 
devices and aims of the school room 
become ends in themselves, so quickly 
and subtly does habit justify its own 
existence. 

4. Finally, Mrs. Cannon’s alarm over 
the dissociated school is well founded. 
The articulate element in our large 
cities send their children to private 
schools. The last ten years have been 
marked by a rapid acceleration of the 
process. Recently a teacher in a large 
select school in New York told me that 
practically everyone at all discriminating 
avoids the public schools of New York 
City. This is a temporary condition, 
partly due to the overcrowding of the 
schools since the war, but I fear it is in 
a fair way to become a permanent one. 
In which case the public schools will 
increase the enrollment per teacher, and 
be compelled to Fordize still further 
their entire plant, giving the discriminat- 
ing more cause for more dissociation. 
Thus we have a vicious circle of 
causes. 

The private schools draw from three 
sources and we have three distinct types 
of schools: (1) Those seeking religious 
instruction (the parochial school); (2) 
those wishing social exclusiveness; (3) 
those classifying themselves as _intel- 
lectually superior. The fight is on. 
Some state legislatures, sensing the 
difficulty, have already contemplated 
abolishing all private schools; on the 
other hand, the private school is backed 
by powerful forces and goes so far as to 
demand freedom from taxation and a 
part of public school funds. This, to be 
sure, is an old fight, but one that has 
been given new life by the overcrowd- 
ing, over-supervision, over regimen- 
tation, over test standardization of our 
schools. 
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In closing may I quote Mrs. Cannon’s lic. No child can without impoverishment be 


last paragraph: 


deprived of the participation in the training in 
democracy they give. We parents of America 


Meanwhile, the public schools are here—the have our own unique opportunity to make our- 
hope not alone of the children of the immigrant _ selves partners in the great adventure of public 
and of the poor, but of all children of the Repub- _ education. 


“A child cried one night outside, 
And I said ‘That is my child’, 

But I found him to be another lad, 
So I went back to my room and said 
‘There is nothing for me to do, 
Now I can sleep.’ 


“The child cried again, 

And I went out and looked into his face 
And said, ‘Why, this is my child!’ 

And I brought him in 

And gave him something to eat 

And put him in a warm bed, 

And I slept. 


“A child laughed, 

And I followed the sweet laughter 

Out to a place called the Kingdom of God, 
Where many children were. 

The Lord of the Place asked me 

‘Which child did you help?’ 

And I could not tell.” 


Sent by Nellie E. Brown, 
Chairman I. K. U. Foreign Correspondence Committee. 














The Nursery School Movement in 


England and America 


By EMMA HENTON 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


NE of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the progres- 
sive developments in edu- 
cation, both in England 

and the United States, is the emphasis 
which is being placed upon the care and 
training of the pre-school child. Serious 
minded people in both countries are 
realizing that little children are more 
than “dear little cuddlesome things’; 
that expert knowledge is needed to 
weather them through the storms of 
infancy and childhood. Grave responsi- 
bilities come in the train of childbearing 
and child rearing and “not even a 
Cabinet Minister, be he ever as clever 
as he imagines, could tackle the prob- 
lems of parenthood or be diplomatist 
enough to manage successfully an ordin- 
ary English home.” The support and 
help, however, given by those “in 
authority” is always felt to be a step 
forward in any kind of pioneer work. 

The English Education Act of 1918, 
with its special regulations for nursery 
schools, was a real advance and heralded 
a brighter outlook for infant education. 
Several of the nursery schools already 
in existence were at once recognized 
by the State and grants given. A few 
new nursery schools were established 
under the Act by local education 
authorities. 

At the present time there are twenty- 
five nursery schools in England: twelve 


of these are schools which are supported 
wholly by public money, the other 
thirteen are voluntary nursery schools, 
each under the management of a com- 
mittee which raises fifty per cent of the 
money needed to uphold the institution. 

Unfortunately, in 1921 a circular was 
issued by the Board of Education, 
London, which discouraged the establish- 
ment of new nursery schools, stress 
being laid upon this as an economical 
necessity following the Great War. 
Two other circulars were issued in 1922, 
each confirming the circular of 1921. 
These circulars had a restraining in- 
fluence upon the already not-over- 
enthusiastic education authorities and 
the normal development of the nursery 
school movement was considerably ham- 
pered. It is hard to convince the 
administrators of public funds of the 
fundamental importance of child train- 
ing. “With them the welfare of His 
Majesty the Baby is a wornout myth- 
for it seems to them a far cry from in- 
fancy to adolescence, when returns are 
to be reckoned in pounds, shillings and 
pence. 

Many of the English nursery schools 
existed before the passing of the Fisher 
Act of 1918. Prior to this time they 
were known as free kindergartens and 
the first of these was opened in London 
in 1900. The existence of these schools 
was due to the interest and enterprise 
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of child lovers and to the liberality of 
private persons. No general public 
provision was made to promote them. 
Many of these institutions were estab- 
lished in slum areas and were recognized 
as at least one means of solving a diffi- 
cult social problem. Their work was 
later linked up with day nurseries, 
infant welfare centres, and baby clinics 
in a combined effort to use preventive 
measures, physically, mentally and mor- 
ally. Although the workers were keenly 
alive to the vital importance of an educa- 
tional program for children of this age, 
their duties were so many and varied 
that most of the time they were acting 
as either nurses or social workers, 
cleanliness, fresh air and medical super- 
vision being the main factors in a 
healthy régime. 

The new nursery schools established 
under the Fisher Act of 1918 have taken 
their pattern from the old free kinder- 
gartens. They are all provided for the 
children of the poor and are intended 
only for the less fortunate offspring of 
the working classes. A recent visit to 
a few of our English nursery schools 
revealed the -teachers full of vision and 
enterprise, working against odds, with 
little or no sympathy or support from 
authorities, with large groups of children, 
without adequate or trained help, and 
with very limited equipment. 

The workers, however, are not dis- 
couraged. They are sustained by the 
hope that in some way the nursery 
school idea will be fully recognized as a 
basal thing and fundamentally the begin- 
ning of an educational system. Al- 
though England led the way in making 
nursery schools part of the national 
system of education, the teaching pro- 
fession on the whole shows little belief 
in it as a working basis for education. 
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The vast majority of the people have 
yet to be persuaded that such schools 
are at all necessary for the children of 
rich and poor alike. The English 
nursery school idea has not yet been 
recognized as both educational and 
scientific. There has been a lot of 
sentimental talk about the social advan- 
tages of the nursery schools. They have 
been likened to “the buds in spring 
blossoming forth to herald the coming 
summer.” Such emotional appeals fade 
away and no real progress is made. 

Until the nursery schools show evi- 
dences that they can be of genuine edu- 
cational value to the healthy normal 
child they will be looked upon as a poor 
materialization of the combined efforts 
of a few people, those who know a little 
and those who know nothing of the 
problems of infant life and health. 

Although so little is known about the 
educational needs of the pre-school child, 
no attempt has been made to pursue as 
yet any research work in the nursery 
schools. The workers have to spend 
their time and energy in an attempt to 
gather the wherewithal to carry on the 
minor features of the campaign. The 
nursery schools have not as yet been 
used as laboratories for the teaching of 
child care to either young women or 
mothers. In a few cases the nursery 
schools are used as demonstration schools 
for students in teachers training col- 
leges, who spend some time each year 
in them for practice teaching and obser- 
vation work. 

The Special Nursery School Training 
Course offered by one or two colleges 
and approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion, London, 1917, attracted not a few 
child educationists to take the. course 
and so become better fitted for -this 
specialized kind of work. The courses 
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offered lay particular emphasis upon 
the educational aspects of child life; 
and the study of educational methods 
for children of nursery school age is a 
very important phase of the Nursery 
School Training Course. 

An association to spread the aims and 
ideals of nursery school work has been 
organized, and two important confer- 
ences have been held where the psycho- 
logical and educational significance of the 
movement was discussed. 


The object of the association is to make more 
widely known the work already achieved by 
nursery schools and their claim to public sup- 
port, with a view to ensuring that the clause 
in the Education Act of 1918 providing for nur- 
sery schools shall be carried out effectively. It 
is hoped that the association will be the means 
of forming a strong body of opinion which shall 
influence public action as regards nursery 
schools. 


Writing as one who knows the whole 
movement intimately both in England 
and in the United States, it is not 
saying more than the truth when we 
state that the best teachers in this 
specialized pioneer work are gradually 
leaving England for America. During 
the last three years no less than six 
English nursery school teachers, who 
were specially trained for the work, have 
been secured by our American cousins to 
. help to organize schools for children of 
nursery school age. 

The extraordinary keenness that 
America is displaying in securing teach- 
ers from England can be understood 
only by knowing something about the 
nursery school experiments in the United 
States and by noting the difference in 
the growth and development of the two 
movements. To do this we may turn 
our attention to a remarkable institution. 

The Merrill-Palmer School, which was 
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founded in Detroit, Michigan, quite 
recently by an endowment of $3,000,000 
bequeathed by the lady whose name the 
school bears, was the first of its kind 
to be opened in the States. Its express 
purpose was the training of girls for 


' motherhood. In 1921, the director of 


the school visited England and made a 
careful study of the nursery schools 
appointed under the Fisher Act. A 
plan was prepared for an experimental 
school in Detroit which should provide 
an adequate laboratory for the training 
of girls in child care and if necessary 
the value of certain types of training for 
children of pre-school age. After a 
close scrutiny of the work done in the 
English nursery schools, the services of 
an English teacher were secured and the 
nursery school was accordingly opened 
in January, 1922. It may be pointed 
out that the children in the school 
represent a cross-cut section of the com- 
munity and come from various types of 
homes both rich and poor while the 
students who take the course come from 
universities and colleges all over the 
States and their previous class work 
must be of the highest character. 
During the past three years the work 
of the Merrill-Palmer School has been 
watched with keen interest by psychol- 
ogists, educationists and members of 
the medical profession all over the 
country. The special facilities offered 
by the school for research work in child 
psychology, education and child nutri- 
tion have attracted the attention of 
universities and colleges and requests 
have come for help in planning courses 
of instruction in child care and training 
with child laboratory equipment. Not- 
withstanding the great range of the 
work, the fundamental character of the 
nursery school, namely the home at- 
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mosphere, is strictly preserved through- 
out. This essential feature, coupled 
with the sound nature of the results 
already reached, have contributed to the 
rapid growth of the work. 

A second nursery school unit at the 
Merrill-Palmer School was opened in 
October, 1924, for children between the 
ages of two and four years and offers 
opportunity for special research work 
with the youngest children. 

Another experimental school was 
opened in December, 1924, in connection 
with a course of training in child care 
for girls at the High School, Highland 
Park, Michigan. The work in this 
school will be in close coéperation with 
that of the Merrill-Palmer School. 

The interest aroused in the univer- 
sities is also evidenced by the opening 
of a school at Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 
‘the spring of 1925, in connection with 
the graduate school of the University of 
Michigan coédperating with the Merrill- 
Palmer School, which will furnish the 
staff, partly finance and supervise the 
work, 

Other experiments are springing up 
-in various parts of the United States, 
all closely connected with universities 
and colleges, each nursery school acting 
as a laboratory for some specialized 
kind of research work either in psychol- 
ogy, education or nutrition, and at the 
same time keeping to the original 
nursery school idea. 

The new social institution towards 
which all these experiments look may be 
regarded from two points of view, as a 
means for the more effective training of 
girls and women in child care, and as 
the expression of public recognition of 
the need for making an earlier beginning 
of public education. The latter point 
of view is especially significant and 
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points out the emphasis which is being 
placed upon the movement in the 
States through scientific research in 
nutrition, education, and psychology. 
Apart from the fact that the former 
represents one difference between the 
American and English experiments, this 
dual emphasis gives to the American 
schools a standing which most of the 
English nursery schools lack. Most of 
these latter are regarded as temporary 
remedial agencies which will in some 
measure relieve the strain of social con- 
ditions and bring health and happiness 
to comparatively few of the children who 
have been born in unfortunate surround- 
ings. On the other hand the American 
movement extends public education in 
a downward direction and offers the 
same advantages to the children of both 
rich and poor alike. 

The support and codperation of the 
universities will give a status to the 
nursery schools which will hold for all 
time and they will be recognized as 
schools for the normal child in every 
social state. This is why the Merrill- 
Palmer School is so anxious to enlist 
the support of the foremost educationists 
in the States, a far seeing effort which 
is meeting with wide success. It is not 
surprising to one who knows the situa- 
tion in both countries, that English 
teachers of vision and enterprise are 
leaving for America. The broad and 
forward outlook characteristic of the 
latter, the wider scope for more special- 
ized research, the greater encouragement 
and freedom given to the pioneer, the 
whole made possible by a plentiful supply 
of funds, are inducements not easily 
resisted. 

Up to the present very little effort has 
been expended in formulating any plans 
for the task of training American teach- 
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ers in this special field of work with pre- 
school children. The English teachers 
who are in charge of the American 
nursery schools are at this early stage 
of the movement kept busy adapting 


the English nursery school idea to the | 


needs df the experimental schools in the 
States and establishing firmly the ideals 
for which the movement stands. Indi- 
vidual workers from America have from 
time to time visited England for the 
purpose of studying first hand the work 
with pre-school children. One or two 
American teachers have taken the train- 
ing course approved by the Board of 
Education in England and on their 
return to America have helped to organ- 


ize nursery school work. One school has 
been instituted and fashioned as a 
social experiment similar to the English 
schools and solely for the children of the 
poor. 

The future of the American movement 
promises to be a bright one. The path 
of the reformer is usually beset with 
many and varied obstacles, but here in 
this great land of English speaking 
peoples the streams of educational 
progress have joined together—physi- 
ology, hygiene, psychology and pedagogy 
—all combined in an effort to supply a 
suitable and necessary environment for 
the child under five. 





GREEN 


Peacocks sunning themselves on terraces stately, 
Miles of fair living fields and corn softly waving. 
Trees of all hues from pale birch to the darkest of cedars. 
And the green velvet robe that Guinevere wore 
When she waited alone for her lover! 

A necklace of jade, 

Dragon flies skimming o’er faéry pools, 

And parrots chattering in jungles, 

Lunar moths, humming birds— 

And that great emerald gate the ancient one saw 
When he dreamed about heaven! 


Green is adorable! 
—Hetty B. Schriftgiesser. 











Worthwhile Work in a Play 
Situation 
A Report of Six Weeks’ Work in a Socialized Primary Grade 


By ALLIE 


SMALL group of teachers 
recently met to discuss 
ways and means of con- 
ducting their work with 

greater freedom, greater use of activities, 
and more dependence upon the stimulus 
of materials and environment. Dis- 
cussion lagged as the group sat trying 
to formulate the problems that con- 
fronted them in their attempt to reor- 
ganize their procedure along these lines. 


* Suddenly one of the teachers looked up 


and said, “I know what is troubling me 
most in this adventure. What I want 
to know is just what is my part in this 
scheme of things.” Instantly it was 
perceptible that she had voiced the 
question that was an uppermost con- 
sideration with all present, and I believe 
that the question asked by that first 
grade teacher is the problem found in 
the heart and mind of every primary 
teacher who is attempting a progressive 
modern type of teaching today—“Just 
what is my part in this scheme of 
things?” 

A very satisfactory answer to this 
question may be found in the work of a 
demonstration class conducted during 
the past summer in connection with the 
College of Education of the University 
of Cincinnati. This class was organized 
to afford an opportunity to students 
and visiting teachers to observe a 
socially organized classroom and to study 
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its procedure. An experienced primary 
teacher was placed in charge of the 
work and to her was given the greatest 
freedom of method and a very definite 
statement of the things which it was 
hoped the work would demonstrate. 
These were: 

1. A classroom environment that 
could, with slight variations, be applied 
in the various elementary schools of a 
large school system. 

2. An average class, including gifted, 
normal, and slow pupils. 

3. The grouping of these children for 
activities according to the levels of 
ability and variety of experience. 

4. The stimulus of materials in deter- 
mining and vitalizing children’s activ- 
ities. 

5. Projects and problem solving 
natural to young children. 

6. The teacher’s part—anticipating, 
participating, guiding, limiting. 

A ground floor room was selected in 
one of the college buildings. It was a 
large, well-lighted room and opened on 
a grassy stretch of campus where shrub- 
bery, shade trees and frisking squirrels 
made it an attractive spot for little 
children. The room was furnished with 
portable furniture, sand table, work- 
benches, library table, supply table, 
victrola, low Macey cases, and was 
arranged to provide as large play spaces 
as possible. Materials were carefully 
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selected as stimuli through which activ- 
ities would be initiated which would 
use the tool subjects—reading, writing, 
number—and develop the social and 
physical habits desirable in young chil- 
dren. They included, in addition to the 
traditional primary equipment, a library 
of storybooks and picture books, tools, 
games, victrola records, sewing materi- 
als, paints and stains, and the un- 
covered framework of a playhouse. 

In selecting the children, great care 
was taken to keep it from becoming a 
group of uriusually bright or gifted 
children, and from including any bor- 
derline or defective cases. Pintner- 
Cunningham Group Intelligence Tests 
were used and the intelligence quotients 
of accepted children ranged from 80 to 
116. The home and neighborhood ex- 


. periences differed little, so that the chil- 


dren formed naturally into more or less 
compact groups for their own project 
work. The teacher’s grouping was made 
on the basis of reading ability and her 
groups consisted of (1) children who 
were able to read simple first readers 
silently and with pleasure, (2) those 


_ who were able to read the same material 


with help from the teacher, and (3) 
those children, who, coming directly 
from kindergarten, had no knowledge of 
printed symbols and no previous ex- 
perience with primary work. 
Depending upon the stimulus of 
materials, the teacher watched with 
interest the occupations of the children 
during the opening days. The models 
for coping saw animals were discovered 
and lent themselves readily to tracing 
and cutting out of paper and cardboard 
animals. By the second day the boys 
turned to the cigar boxes and coping 
saw work, which intermittently con- 
tinued throughout the six weeks, 


resulting in about fifty completed 
animal toys. 

By the third day the little girls’ dolls 
had introduced the need for doll dresses 
and the teacher showed them the bright- 
colored ginghams and sewing baskets. 
One child brought a doll dress pattern 
which her mother had cut out for her 
and offered it for the class use. As no 
two dolls were the same size, the children 
discovered at once that the pattern 
would not fit their dolls. The teacher, 
sympathetically planning with them, 
left to them, however, the problem of 
adapting the pattern to their individual 
needs. In the course of their sugges- 
tions, it developed that two measure- 
ments were necessary for a doll dress— 
the length of the doll and the width 
from wrist to wrist, with the arms 
extended. Immediately a little girl saw 
the possibilities of measuring Ruth’s 
doll and her own doll, and applying the 
difference in size to the making of her 
pattern from Ruth’s pattern. This 
idea was caught by the whole group, 
and, in spite of many failures and fresh 
attempts, a pattern was finally made 
by each one. 

The whole group considered the prog- 
ress of the work at the end of each 
morning, summing up difficulties and 
making rules to guide them in their 
further work. It was customary in 
this, as in planning all the other projects, 
for the teacher to write memoranda of 
questions, measurements, suggestions, 
rules, etc., on the blackboard, referring 
back to them as they talked and pointing 
to the items to aid in the summary of 
points at the close of the discussion. 
One little girl seemed better able to 
think her way through the problems, 
cut materials without waste, and find 
successful ways of joining them and 
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Girts PLAYING NUMBER GAMES. Boys WorRKING ON CUPBOARD, TABLE AND Copinc SAW ANIMALS 


Propucts THAT HAD NoT BEEN TAKEN HOME AT CLOSE OF TERM 


At left, Scoring card, 9 x 12, made by children. Target game below it. Toy furniture made by 
one child. Filled in Mother Goose outline pictures done by Group III. 

Center, Picture frame for Mother Goose picture made by member of Group III. Picture and jack- 
stone bag made by girls. Design of ball and single jackstone. Bedspread, individual 
project. Child measured bed, made spread and stamped and worked design in center. 
Newspaper pattern, curtain finished, pole with curtains on it as hung at window. Clay 
flower pots and tissue paper flowers, taken from window boxes of the playhouse. 

At right, Jumpers, bloomers and knickers of doll dresses made by the girls, 
On the floor, Furniture for the playhouse and a few stray wooden animals made with coping saw. 
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finishing the edges than the others. 
Before long the children turned naturally 


to her for criticism and help when in 


trouble, and it was not unusual for her 
to go back to the blackboard memoranda 
when helping to solve their problems. 
By the end of four weeks, every girl 
had accomplished one or more dresses 
for her doll with seams that would not 
draw apart and hems that were admir- 
ably done in spite of the uneven child- 
like stitches. 

The materials for this project were 
the children’s own dolls, a bundle of 
newspapers, a box of foot-rulers with 
inch markings, a paper of No. 5 needles, 
two spools of No. 40 thread, one dozen 
No. 4 and No. 5 thimbles, and a small 
roll of checked and plain ginghams. 
Excepting the dolls and ginghams, these 
materials were in full view on the supply 


“table. The ginghams were accessible 


in the Macey cases and the dolls usually 
went with the girls into the reading 
classes or other activities. 

At the opening of the second week 
the playhouse project was introduced 
by a child pointing to the framework 
in the corner and asking, ‘What is that 
thing for?” The teacher’s answer that 
she had -seen some children playing 
house in it during the morning brought 
the suggestion that it had “lots of 
windows” and that the boys could “nail 
some boards on it and make a better 
playhouse.” The framework was then 
brought into the circle and the children 
sat down to talk it over. Suggestions 
for painting and covering the framework 
with suitable materials were discussed, 
each child giving reasons why his 
materials were best. ‘“‘Paper,” “goods,” 
“wood,” “linen” were considered, and 
“strong, heavy goods” decided upon. 
These were written on the blackboard 
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and referred to again and again. Con- 
sideration of samples, with prices at- 
tached, showed a preference for linen 
marked 60¢, but led to a choice of 
burlap priced 30¢, for, as one child 
said, “It costs half as much and is just 
as strong and almost as pretty.” A 
letter was written on the blackboard 
(codperative composition) and left for 
the supervisor who would come in after 
school to find out the results of their 
planning, and what materials to supply. - 
Throughout the playhouse project 
the children divided the work so that 
each child had a share. To cover the 
house they worked in relays, two, chil- 
dren on each of the three sides, six chil- 
dren working at atime. The girls gladly 
undertook the curtains—three pairs, as 
there were three windows. The girls who 
were not making curtains were finishing 
doll dresses or making bags for the balls 
and jackstones. The boys undertook 
the furniture, and, much to the surprise 
of the teacher, “window boxes’ were 
the first suggestion for furnishing the 
playhouse. Then, “table,” “chairs,” 
“bed,” “cupboard,” “settee” followed, 
and were . painstakingly completed. 
While they usually worked in groups, 
one boy made himself responsible for 
“seeing it through” with each article. 
The materials for this project were 
the framework of a three-winged screen 
playhouse, a few price-marked samples 
of linen, denim, crash and burlap, two 
workbenches, tools, brads, wood, a roll 
of newspapers, a roll of burlap, several 
yards of muslin, foot-rulers with inch 
markings, and a small picture painted 
for them and given to them for the 
playhouse by a visiting teacher of art. 
All materials, excepting the burlap, 
muslin, and the little picture, were 
accessible from the first day of school. 





WORK IN A PLAY SITUATION 


Many minor projects, such as clay 
flower-pots and paper flowers for the 
window boxes, a bedspread for the doll 
bed, a picture frame, etc., cannot be 
described here. Neither is there time 


or space to describe the motivation and_ 


conduct of the reading groups or the 
very constant use of the group number 
games. Learning to read was a major 
project of the third group—those just 
entering from kindergarten—and scoring 
number games was a dominant interest 
of the entire group. 

On the closing day, the products 
which had not been taken home were 
gathered together and photographed. 
They were wonderfully well made for 
the little children, and the picture 
pleased them greatly. What could not 
be photographed, however, but what 
gave the greater pleasure to the students 
and visiting teachers who observed and 
followed the work was the outcome in 
knowledge, attitudes and abilities which 
came from: 

(1) Measuring the framework for 
ordering burlap, the windows for cur- 
tains, the newspaper for patterns, the 
doll bed for a bed spread, the wood 
for table top, table legs, the top, 
bottom, sides and doors of the cup- 
board, etc. 

(2) Discussing and planning work, 
giving a ready use of left—right, above 
—below, before—behind, first—last, less 
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—more, wide—narrow, circle, square, 
rectangle, triangle, long—short, half as 
much, twice as much, more than, less 
than, first, second, etc. 

(3) Reading suggestions, questions 
and lists on the blackboard or stories 
suggested by the vocabulary and thought 
of the projects, such as: The Three 
Bears, in the Baker and Thorndike 
Primer; The Wee Wee Woman, in the 
Winston Primer; Building A House, in 
the Bolenius Primer; Mrs. Sugar-Bowl’s 
Party, in Story Hour Primer, etc. 

The teacher’s place in this work is 
readily seen. She was the source of 
information, answering questions of the 
individual child. It was she who lim- 
ited group discussions to matters that 
were interesting to the entire group, 
not merely to an individual child. It 
was she who could “show you how” 
with tools, etc., and who could find, 
upon request, a picture of a doll bed, or 
a story about making a playhouse. She 
was part of every group enterprise, 
guiding through suggestions and materi- 
als, sharing difficulties, encouraging, 
but leaving children to solve their own 
problems. It was her influence that 
raised standards of fair play into ideals 
that developed self-control. Summing 
it up, the teacher in this kind of work 
realizes the ideal held up in Froebel’s 
words—“Come let us live with our 
children.” 


“We should try to inspire the love of truth in our children rather 
than the fear of a lie.” 
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National Council of Primary 
Education 


FRANCES JENKINS, EDITOR 


Tenth Anniversary 


HE tenth anniversary of the 

founding of the National 

Council of Primary Educa- 

tion, celebrated during the 
week of the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence at Cincinnati was a 
gala event. More than five hundred 
members attended the luncheon in the 
roof garden of Hotel Gibson, Tuesday, 
February 24, and several hundred others 
came to hear the speeches and discussion. 
The tables were dainty with baskets of 
fragrant spring flowers and place cards 
prepared by neighboring cities—Colum- 
bus, Springfield, Dayton, Middletown, 
and Covington. A committee of Cin- 
cinnati teachers contributed exquisite 
booklets, wonderfully varied in design, 
containing the original songs written 
and sung by a second committee. Chil- 
dren’s activities formed the motif for 
place cards, booklets and songs. The 
crowning glory of the main table 
was the fine birthday cake with its 
candles. 

The songs filled in the intervals be- 
tween courses, affording much pleasure. 
Lovely tone quality, clear enunciation, 
and whole-hearted entering into the 
joy and nonsense, characterized the 
offering of this choir of Cincinnati 
teachers, a group chosen for this one 
occasion. The single serious song was 
the one written by Miss Eppert, which 
appeared in last month’s CHILDHOOD 


EpucaTion. This was sung as “Our 
Grace.” 

Honor to Miss Dobbs for her out- 
standing leadership marked the occa- 
sion. Miss Cooke and Miss Ernst both 
paid her tribute, presenting to her in 
the name of the Council a life member- 
ship in the National Education Associa- 
tion. With characteristic modesty Miss 
Dobbs discussed Our Next Ten Years 
with only brief references to the marked 
progress which she has led during these 
first ten years. 

Dr. Josephine Young of Chicago 
presented a challenging paper on Inter- 
ruption and Emotional Reaction, which 
we shall give later to the readers of this 
magazine. Mr. Caldwell gave the 
superintendent’s viewpoint of the use of 
larger organizing units in classroom 
activity and Miss Ranson pictured 
actual schoolroom procedure. An ex- 
cellent discussion followed in which 
many participated. 

A delightful aftermath came Thursday 
afternoon when some of the “old 
timers” gathered to cut the birthday 
cake. Miss Cooke gave a toast to Miss 
Dobbs, and the party broke up with the 
feeling that the tenth birthday had been 
splendidly celebrated. 

At the business meeting Miss Lucy 
Gage of George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, was chosen as our next 
Chairman and Miss Frances Jenkins was. 
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elected as a member of the Executive 
Committee. This committee held two 


Our Next 


It is a long lane that has no turning 
and today we reach that inevitable 
turn in the history of the National 
Council of Primary Education. 

Any forecast of the events which lie 
ahead must be based upon the factors 
which have controlled our progress thus 
far. It is therefore necessary and fitting 
that we pause for a moment and look 
back over the way by which we have 
come. Looking back from this hilltop, 
certain habits and customs stand out as 
significant. 

The first meeting was a somewhat 
spontaneous gathering in the dining 
room of this hotel, at which we discussed 
the need of new emphasis in primary 
“education. Finding ourselves quite of 
one mind as to some of those needs we 
took the first step toward organization, 
which was little more than an agreement 
to form an organization the next year. 
But we enjoyed the good-fellowship of 
the brief hour and said, “Let’s do this 
again.”’ So out of a pleasant experience 
a habit has developed. 

We found the free interchange of 
ideas in that group of thirty most 
stimulating and longed for more time. 
We said, “Let’s meet earlier next year 
and have time to talk.” ‘And let’s 
not have a program. We are pro- 
grammed to death now. Let’s just 
talk things over.”” Thus another habit 
began, and the open forum of the 
Council became our outstanding char- 
acteristic. 

To give direction to our talk we asked 
ourselves a question. The discussion 
gave rise to another and we have been 
asking questions ever since. 


meetings during the week and will soon 
be able to present plans for the future. 


Ten Years 


To our great surprise the announce- 
ment that we would discuss that first 
question brought not only the thirty of 
the first meeting and perhaps another 
thirty friends, but some three hundred. 
This seemed conclusive evidence that a 
need was being met, and our policy 
promptly established itself. 

As there was to be no program, in the 
usual interpretation of the term, there 
could be no list of speakers, and there- 
fore the interest in the meeting and the 
incentive for attendance centered in the 
topic to be discussed. 

Commonly the person attending a 
convention of this sort is impelled as 
much by the reputation of the speaker 
as by the topic, and makers of programs 
find themselves in a mad rush to secure 
the stars of first magnitude in order to 
attract the crowd. 

This plan, incidental, almost acciden- 
tal at first, was evolved for the imme- 
diate benefit of the small group which 
really belonged, but since it brought the 
crowd we were forced to see that there 
was vitality in its operation. 

Standing here in the conning tower 
as the chairman, it has been most 
interesting to watch the reaction of 
various types to the plan. On being 
thanked for his very helpful contribu- 
tion to the discussion, one of the most 
distinguished members of one audience 
said, ‘‘When I read the outline of that 
topic and saw that it was to be an 
open discussion, I thought ‘That looks 
interesting. I think I'll go there.’” 
And I might add, some of our most 
interesting and progressive ideas grew 
out of the give and take of that par- 
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ticular discussion. However, the com- 
ments caught by the listening ear in the 
conning tower have not always been 
praise and approval. Some voices said 
—‘The discussion lacks coherence. 
Raw and half-baked suggestions are 
offered which may mislead the un- 
sophisticated.” “It’s hardly fair to the 
committee chairmen who have worked 
hard not to give them more recognition.” 
“Ttisn’t quite courteous tonon-members, 
etc.” 

Looking back, however, the free 
discussion stands out as our most dis- 
tinctive feature and has, I am sure, been 
one of the chief sources of our progress, 
and like these other habits corresponds 
closely in its development from acci- 
dental or incidental to accepted and 
directed, with the educational theory 
for which the Council has stood. 

Though sometimes it seemed that we 
did not “get anywhere” each discussion 
left us with a definite question on which 
to concentrate the next year’s energies, 
and whatever changes in our procedure 
may develop in our next ten years, I 
hope we shall continue to tackle these 
immediate problems without fear, and 
turn on them all the light of many- 
sided criticism and suggestion. I hope 
we shall never in our efforts to “get 
somewhere” arrive at a formal, stereo- 
typed, and passive acceptance of author- 
itative statements, but that we shall 
always consider every suggestion with 
an open mind and continue to go home 
each year with a question to solve. 

One of these questions was, ‘What 
really is a day’s work in the primary 
school?” And to answer it Miss Moore 
and her committee spent two years in 
hard study and then set before us an 
array of facts which made the question 
answer itself. That report is still find- 
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ing its way into more and more remote 
corners of the country, and it is doing 
good wherever it goes. It is our most 
significant piece of work so far, and 
alone would justify our corporate ex- 
istence. There are other questions 
which await similar treatment. ‘Sound 
theory is sound practice become con- 
conscious of itself,” says Professor 
Laurie. All too often we attempt to 
work the other way round, from theory 
to practice, and then wonder why we 
fail. 

A straightforward study of actual 
conditions, setting sound and unsound 
practice in bold contrast, stimulates an 
analysis which carries conviction with it. 

We are all inclined to make the plea 
of “too busy,” but a prompt acceptance 
of the responsibility for collecting the 
facts needed for such studies will yield 
a result well worth the effort. The 
widely distributed membership of the 
Council brings us in touch with all types 
of educational practice. To gather the 
material for this study is our obvious 
contribution for the immediate future. 

Early in our history it was seen that 
if the purposes for which we stood were 
to become widespread we must reach 
the individual teacher. Our second 
plank calls for greater freedom of 
method for the teacher, but we know 
full well that freedom is a dangerous 
thing in the power of the unwise. 

Our efforts were therefore directed 
toward developing a higher professional 
standard, and a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility among the rank and file of 
primary teachers, and at the same time 
adding dignity to this division of the 
profession through pride and joy in 
its service. Invitations for membership 
were sent broadcast and local groups 
encouraged in a similar program of 
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free discussion of topics of immediate 
interest. Through free discussion in 
small groups timid teachers found cour- 
age and developed unknown initiative. 
As a result happy social groups have 
become common in some quarters where 
before there had been only perfunctory 
work. The thirty of ten years ago have 
grown to more than three thousand, 
many of these representing centers of 
organized groups. 

In many schools, not all of which 
have disappeared, the teacher had been 
made to feel that her success as a teacher 
depended upon her ability to ‘‘pass” a 
certain percentage of her class without 
reference to the capacity of the pupils. 
In like manner keeping the class quiet 
was evidence of good discipline. As a 
result many teachers regarded all criti- 
cism asa personal reflection and found 
it hard to discuss any topic from an 
impersonal standpoint. The Council’s 
program has helped in some degree to 
stimulate self-scrutiny and self-measure- 
ment by the aid of accepted standards. 
Judging by the personal reports received 
from groups all over the country, I am 
sure that no part of our program has 
been more productive of good than this 
work of the local branches. I hope that 
the next ten years may see great de- 
velopment in this field, until the evils 
of narrow self-consciousness shall have 
been overcome by the good of a broad 
self-forgetful spirit of professional 
service. 

In some cases the success of the local 
Primary Council has been so great that 
teachers in intermediate grades have 
said, ‘Why can’t we have a Council 
too?” And suiting the action to the 
word have organized, with happy re- 
sults. 

The Council’s first suggestions dealt 


with the first grade, but the call for 
help and the contagion of an attractive 
idea have spread through the lower 
grades. If there was need for con- 
tinuity between the kindergarten and 
primary school there is an equal need 
for a continuation through the grades of 
purposeful activities which cultivate a 
sense of personal responsibility. Some 
method of closer codperation must be 
found, and the signs of the times in- 
dicate that our growth will be in that 
direction. 

When a certain great musician was 
asked what he considered the three most 
important factors in successful piano 
playing he replied, ‘First the scales, 
second, the SCALES, and _ third—the 
SCALES.” And one might most truth- 
fully paraphrase his words and say that 
the important factor in the success of 
any school is first the teacher, second 
and always—the teacher. 

We may propound theories and out- 
line courses, but without the teacher to 
carry them out our liberty soor. becomes 
license, our self-expression, unguided, 
becomes caprice, and our self-direction 
only substitutes immature for mature 
leadership. 

The superficial teacher catches an 
echo of some new thing and in order to 
be up-to-date tries it out with disastrous 
results which brand it a fad or frill and 
hinder progress. If the new idea is a 
free period for self-chosen work by the 
pupils, she assumes that this is also a 
free period for her, whereas if she under- 
stood the full meaning of the idea she 
would know that at no time in the whole 
day’s program is there so great need for 
alert and tactful guidance. 

The vision from the conning tower 
indicates two great lines of endeavor to 
which we must devote our energies in 
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the coming years. We must continue, 
fearlessly and earnestly, to grapple with 
whatever problem may hinder the full 
development of America’s children into 
that high type of citizenship which will 
insure steadfast allegiance to those finer 
ideals of Democracy for which this 
nation is sponsor, and that private and 
public uprightness on which aione we 
can hope to build international zood 
will. The solution of these problems 
will be in large measure the work of 
research experts, and once their findings 
offer us a solution, it must be put into 
usable form for the teacher in service 
who has no time and often no talent for 
experimentation. As our second field, 
voluntary local organizations for pro- 
fessional advancement must be en- 
couraged, and close codperation main- 
tained between them and the committees 
of experts who carry on the research, in 
order that as promptly as possible and 
always inteiligently, measures which are 
proved worthwhile may become gen- 
erally effective. By these two lines of 
endeavor we must see that no present 
good is lost while new values are added. 
We are sometimes overzealous for new 
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ideas, but extreme interpretations are 
seldom desirable or at best must be 
counterbalanced by adequate emphasis 
on the other side. 

From the beginning we have stood 
for a greater use of activities—but mere 
doing without purpose or without con- 
stantly advancing standards of work- 
manship may be worse than no activity 
at all if it creates low ideals or blasé 
indifference. Self-expression which does 
not steadily gain power to express on 
higher levels of craftsmanship soon 
loses its zest and its purpose. We hear 
much of tests and measurements and 
through their use great advances are 
being made in educative processes, but 
we must not forget that the ultimate 
test is in free unrestrained choice. What 
we really like, what we honestly choose 
when free, is the measure of our develop- 
ment. By some means we must find 
the way to make the better things of 
life more attractive. They must be set 
before the children with a compelling, 
irresistible attraction that makes “you 
must” unnecessary because a may” 
is sufficient.—ELLA VICTOR:.. DOBBS. 


It is a good thing to have a sound body and a better thing to 
have a sound mind; and better still that aggregate of virile and 
decent qualities which we group together under the name of 
character.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Problems in the Administration 
and Supervision of Student 
Teaching 


IT. Observation and Student Teaching in the Kinder- 
garten and Kindergarten-Primary Departments 
of State Normal Schools and Teachers’ 
Colleges’ 


By ALIcE TEMPLE, School of Education, University of Chicago 


HE questionnaire used by 
this division of the com- 
mittee was sent to 70 
State Normal Schools and 


. Teachers Colleges. A total of 47 re- 


plies were received but only 35 arrived 
in time to be used. These 35 replies 
represent 16 states. I shall report 
briefly on some of the significant facts 
which the figures reveal and then com- 
ment briefly on certain of them. 

Character of the courses. Of the 34 
replies to the question concerning the 
character of the course offered, 27 report 
a kindergarten-primary course and 7 a 
kindergarten course. This shows a very 
strong movement in the direction of 
unified kindergarten and _ primary 
training. 


1 Report of I. K. U. Committee on Teacher 
Training, 1924. 

* Much of the material for this report was 
supplied by Miss Winifred Bain of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School. Miss Bain was chiefly 
responsible for formulating the questionnaire 
and tabulating the results. These, with her 
conclusions, were submitted as a term paper 
in a course entitled The Training of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Teachers, given in the School of 
Education, University of Chicago. 


Length of courses. Nineteen of the 35 
schools offer a 2 year course only, 7 a 
3 year course (notably New York state 
schools) and 5 a 2 or 4 year course 
(State Teachers Colleges). Each of the 
remaining four varies from one of these 
as follows: one 2} year course, one 2 
or 2} year course, one 2 or 3 year course 
and one 23 or 4 year course. 

Observation and participation. Prac- 
tice teaching courses are commonly pre- 
ceded by two types of experience— 
observation and participation. We at- 
tempted to gather some facts con- 
cerning each of these items with the 
following results: 

A separate course in observation is 
offered in 22 of the 35 schools. In 12 
of these it appears in the first year of 
the curriculum, in 6 in the second, and 
in 4 in both. For the most part the 
observation is distributed fairly well 
between the kindergarten and primary 
grades and precedes practice teaching. 
The required number of hours in these 
observation courses showed variations 
from 16-200. Observation as part of 
other courses is provided in 23 schools. 
The courses listed as requiring observa- 
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tion were (1) psychology and child 
study courses in which observation was 
directed largely to the children and (2) 
methods courses in which the teacher’s 
general method and technique were the 
subjects of observation. 
as part of student teaching courses is 
required in 26 schools. Such observa- 
tion is accompanied by participation in 
room housekeeping, making records of 
the children and of curriculum activities, 
taking charge of children for short 
periods, going on excursions, etc. 

These types of observation are super- 
vised in one fashion or another by means 
of guiding outlines or questions, reports, 
records, group and individual conference, 
class discussion, assigned readings, etc. 

The replies to questions concerning 
credit for these courses were too vague 
and inaccurate to summarize. 

Responsible student teaching. The 
returns on questions concerning the 
amount, distribution, and content of 
responsible student teaching experience 
in the 35 schools reporting bring out the 
following interesting facts: 

1. There is a general tendency to 
place practice teaching near the end of 
the course. 

2. Of the 27 schools reporting on the 
question 12 require but one term of 
practice, 15 more than one term. 

3. There is a general tendency to 
distribute practice teaching equally be- 
tween the kindergarten and the primary 
grades. 

4. One method of specialization is by 
election of observation and practice 
teaching in either the kindergarten or 
the primary grades, other courses being 
the same for all students. 

5. The number of schools allotting 
teaching by half days, whole days and 
two-hour periods taken together is not 
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equal to the number allotting single hour 
periods—15 in the one case and 17 in 
the other. 

6. Student teachers are more com- 
monly given experience in conducting 
all of the activities of the program in 
the kindergarten than they are in the 
primary grades. 

The number of actual hours given to. 
responsible student teaching in the 29 
schools reporting on this item shows a 
variation of from 90 to 420 hours. 
About 25 per cent of these schools give 
180 hours, 17 per cent 270 and 14 per 
cent 300 hours to responsible teaching. 
Certainly an effort should be made to 
secure a more nearly uniform require- 
ment in respect to this important part 
of the student’s training. 

Supervision of student teaching. Some 
of the means for directing and supervis- 
ing student teaching which were reported 
are the keeping of records of curriculum 
activities, progress records of individual 
children, outlines for lesson plans, self 
rating score cards, manuals of practice 
teaching. 

Supervision in the training school is 
done for the most part by the critic or 
room teachers. These have, in 9 schools, 
as many as 15-25 students assigned to 
them at one time. In 10 schools there 
are from 10-15 assigned at one time. 
Ten others have from 1-10 at one time. 
In at least 19 of these schools the critic 
teacher’s load is a very heavy one. 
Students doing practice teaching in 
codperating public schools are com- 
monly supervised by a special super- 
visor from the Normal. In 8 of 
such situations the supervisor is re- 
sponsible for from 5 to 20 students. In 
5 other cases for more than 25. 

Among the several problems raised 
by these data and recorded by those who 
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answered the last item in the question- 
naire, I have chosen three for brief 
discussion. 

I. Inadequacy of training school facil- 
ities. As a matter of fact a large 
number of weaknesses which exist in 
observation and practice teaching 
courses in certain schools are due to 
lack of proper facilities. For example, 
there are in many cases more Normal 
School students than the size of the 
training school warrants. In conse- 
quence the following undesirable condi- 
tions are more or less common: 

1. The children are in the hands of 
student teachers practically all the time; 
the children suffer thereby and the 
students have no opportunity to observe 
expert teaching and the critic no time 
to demonstrate methods. 

2. The size of the groups which 


«students handle is often too small to 


afford for the student the practice in 
control, organization, group teaching, 
etc., which she needs. An investigation 
made by A. M. Santee in 1917 “showed 
the median size of the practice class in 
70 State Normals to be between 14 and 
16 pupils.” It is probable that this 
should be a minimal standard. 

3. Students cannot be given enough 
or sufficiently varied practice to pre- 
pare them for the conditions which they 
will have to meet in the field. 

4. The load for the critic is too heavy. 
She cannot give the time to individual 
conference and personal help which the 
beginner needs. 

These and similar conditions are 
generally beyond the control of the 
special departments, such as that of the 
kindergarten-primary, but there may be 
some situations in which improvement 
is possible. The only suggestion I can 
offer here is that each head of a depart- 


ment, with her departmental faculty, 
canvass the particular situation in which 
they are working; determine, if possible, 
ways and means by which it might be 
improved; and then see what codpera- 
tion can be secured from the administra- 
tion by way of putting the plan into 
operation. 

In many normal schools, training 
school facilities are greatly increased by 
utilizing one or more public schools in 
the town. While this plan may greatly 
extend the student’s opportunity for 
securing an adequate amount and sufh- 
ciently varied experience in observation 
and practice, it may mean less satisfac- 
tory supervision. The teachers in the 
public schools may not be qualified as 
critic teachers, and if supervision is 
done by a special supervisor from the 
normal it is generalty impossible for 
her to see the students as often as she 
should. 

IT. Organization of practice teaching. 
A second series of problems is related 
to the organization of observation, par- 
ticipation and practice teaching. Some 
of those answering the questionnaire 
deplored the one hour assignments to 
student teaching which is the practice 
in many normal schools. Others spoke 
of the need of or a more gradual and 
systematic introduction to teaching. 
One complained of the lack of coépera- 
tion between the training department 
and the college department in arranging 
a sequence of observation and other 
courses which would prepare for prac- 
tice teaching. 

All of these and similar problems are 
discussed by the authors of The Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Teachers for . 
American Public Schools, Bulletin 14, 
published by The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 1920, 
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and in the curricula for teacher training 
institutions distributed by the Founda- 
tion we find a plan for the organization 
of the curriculum which offers a solution 
for many of them. In the curriculum 
for the training of teachers of first and 
second grades you will recall that the 
work of each year is organized in three 
terms of three months each. The first 
year includes some general courses, one 
of which is entitled Introduction to 
Teaching. This is an orienting course 
requiring some observation in all the 
grades and given for the purpose of 
helping the student determine which 
group of grades he wishes to prepare 
for. Also in the first year we find edu- 
cational psychology and certain methods 
courses, all of which may require con- 
siderable observation of children and of 
teaching. 

In the first term of the second year is 
a course entitled Observation and Par- 
ticipation. The student is assigned for 
an hour daily to the classroom, during 
which time he observes systematically 
and, for part of the time, participates 
in class activities, thus coming into 
direct contact with teaching situations. 

At regular intervals there are confer- 
ences with the supervisor based on the 
classroom experience. The _ student 
carries certain methods courses parallel 
with this course. 

The second term or quarter of this 
second year is devoted primarily to 
responsible teaching. The student 
spends three hours a day in the class- 
room. He carries but one other hour 
per day of credit work which is devoted 
primarily to a course in class manage- 
ment and the technique of teaching. 
Certain summarizing courses are given 
the last term in the organization of which 
all the concrete and practical material 


and experience which the student has 
had prior to this may be utilized. The 
theory underlying this plan is stated 
briefly by its authors as follows: 


The organization of a teachers’ training college 
should represent a thorough-going integration 
of all courses around the actual work of teaching 
as a centre. To this end the training depart- 

.ment should be the central department of the 
college, and all courses in the institution should 

*be correlated as closely as possible with the work 
in observation and practice teaching. 

The correlation above suggested should be 
particularly close between the courses in psy- 
chology and educational theory on the one hand 
and the courses in practice teaching on the 
other. 

Practice teaching should be required at a 
point in each curriculum which will permit of 
adequate preparation and at the same time al- 
low a term or a semester thereafter for the more 
advanced study of educational principles on the 
basis of the experience gained. It is believed 
that the most effective organization of this 
practical work is one that makes the’ teaching 
the nearly exclusive business of the student for at 
least one term; but to a less extent observation of 
class work and participation in the activities of 
the training school should be required from the 
earliest practicable moment. 


A further statement made by the 
same authors concerning the disadvan- 
tages of the short daily period for 
practice teaching is as follows: 


The performance for an hour each day of a 
single, isolated unit of classroom work is quali- 
tatively a totally different experience from that 
involved in concentrating one’s full energy and 
attention on the life of a class for a whole day 
ora half day, and having every additional ex- 
ercise planned with a view to the illumination of 
that one intensive study. It cannot be doubted 
that many students who now slip through 
with a fair average for all subjects by the dis- 
tributed plan, would fail ignominiously if re- 
quired, as they should be, to stake everything 
on their performance in this searching and 
selective test. 


Whether or not one is sympathetic 
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with this plan is all its details, one finds 
it full of constructive suggestions rela- 
tive to many of the problems of student 
teaching. Further excellent suggestions 
concerning the organization of observa- 
tion and student teaching are contained 
in the three-year curriculum which was 
presented by Miss Caroline Barbour and 
her committee at the teacher training 


conference in Louisville two years ago. 


In this curriculum there was a very 
careful provision for gradual introduc- 
tion to responsible teaching, beginning 
with observation during the first year, 
observation and participation the sec- 
ond, and responsible teaching the third. 
The preliminary observation was pro- 
vided for as a part of other courses. 
III. Specific methods of directing prac- 
tice teaching. While working toward 
such ideals, what are some of the con- 


* crete specific things which may be done 


right now to make the work of the 
student more valuable while she is in the 
class room? I will take the time to 
offer one suggestion only in answer to 
this question. 

The few but varied samples of typed 
material to be put into the hands of 


student teachers which were received in- 
dicate the recognized value of such 
material and suggest the desirability of 
further development of these and sim- 
ilar means of directing observation and 
practice teaching. A few schools have 
manuals or handbooks of practice for 
teachers which include such items as 
routine directions to students, outlines 
for observing children, outlines for 
lesson plans, questions which help the 
student to analyze teaching methods and 
technique, etc. 

Would it be worth the time and effort 
of the Committee on Training to can- 
vass the field, collect all such available 
material from training schools and 
attempt to formulate in considerable 
detail the desirable outcomes of the 
work in observation, participation and 
practice teaching, and to indicate quite 
specifically the various experiences the 
students should have in order to reach 
these goals? This would be, in effect, 
to organize a suggestive course of study 
in observation and practice teaching. 
One part of such a project might be the 
writing of a manual or handbook which 
could be put into the students’ hands. 


The Ohio Kindergarten Association fheld a general meeting in 
Cincinnati, February 21, Miss Lelah Mae Crabbs of Teachers College, 
New York, addressing the association on the subject Measurable 
Factors in Kindergarten Education. Music and tea followed, with 
the Alumnae of the Cincinnati Kindergarten Training School as 
hostesses. Preceding the meeting a luncheon was given at which 
past presidents of the association greeted the members and Miss 
Annie Laws of Cincinnati gave a word of welcome. 





From the Foreign Field 
Needs of Children of the Near East? 


The story of what is being done for little 
children in China, Japan and India, in 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, as it has ap- 
peared month by month in CHILDHOOD 
EpvucaTION, must have warmed the hearts 
of our readers, especially references made 
to the influence of the American kinder- 
garten in some of the lands beyond the 
sea. 

There are children by the thousands be- 
yond the confines of our own land who need 
the direct touch of the American kinder- 
garten. In their plight the children of the 
Near East are calling. In Syria and Pales- 
tine there are several thousand under six 
years of age; five hundred in the Sidon 
Birds’ Nest alone under four years of age, 
who have known only massacre, pestilence, 
horror and distress. There are hundreds 


across whose faces smiles have never passed. 
They know not how to laugh. But they are 


so young that it is possible to help them to 
forget their awful past. Out of the Near 


East massacres God has saved these children 
for some purpose. 

“Tn the days of Pharaoh, the Lord saved 
Moses out of a Near East massacre that he, 
when he became a man, might free his people 
and lead them into the Promised Land. In 
the days of Herod, God saved the Babe out 
of a Near East massacre that He, grown to 
manhood, might free the world from spiritual 
bondage and lead it into the life eternal. 
Today, God has saved the children out of 
the Near East massacres that they, grown 
tomanhood, may lead their people out of age- 
old oppression and establish a New Near 
East.” 

Agencies over there are waiting for the 
kindergarten to come. Young women from 
the College of Constantinople are ready for 
training. To possess that land means be- 
yond doubt that the kindergarten will be- 
come in time a permanent and independent 
institution, a blessing to future generations 
as truly as present. . 


The Story of Azadouhi (Daughter of Freedom) 


Azadouhi was a Zeitounli baby. Some of 
the strongest people of the Armenian race 
have come from Zeitoun, a town of moats 
and drawbridges perched on the side of the 
Taurus Mountains, fifty miles from Marash. 
For centuries they lived there among their 
orchards and vineyards that came to be 
world famous for the quality of their prod- 
uct. Their hills formed a natural fortress 
so that for generations they had been able 
to resist attack even when outnumbered as 
seven to one. So they lived in peace and 
prosperity until the day came when they 


1From letters received by Miss Nellie E. 
Brown, Chairman of Committee on Foreign 
Correspondence. 


were obliged to sacrifice themselves for their 
people. 

After the armistice their surrender was 
demanded by the Turks to insure the lives of 
their race in Cilicia. Realizing the serious- 
ness of the situation during the great exodus 
of Christians from Turkey, they agreed to 
the demands made upon them. They came 
out of their fastness with one stipulation— 
that their women and children should be 
deported in safety. Some of them did 
reach Der-el-Zor, but in the main this de- 
portation did not differ from others. 

The starving women and children of the 
little mountain town wrung the hearts of the 
Americans as they passed through Marash. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Gannaway of Iowa, in charge 
of the hospital at Marash, and their assist- 
ants were not allowed to give assistance, but 
after the miserable file had passed they did 
go out to pick up the dead and dying who 
had fallen by the way. 
It was at this time that little Azadouhi, 
a baby skeleton, found an American mother. 
Little did Mrs. 
Gannaway real- 
ize when the 
tiny, emaciated, 
scarcely animate 
human being was 
placed in her 
arms that she 
would come to 
love her as her 
own, even be- 
fore she came to 
be the joyous, 
bright-eyed, 
brown-haired 
‘four-year-old 
that she is today. 
At first it was 
thought that Az- 
adouhi could not 
live. Indeed, 
after weeks of 
careful nursing 
her existence was 
problematical. 
Then, as her 
body began to 
gain strength, 
there was fear 
for her mind; for 
weeks she lay 
taking no interest in anything, never 
smiling, never crying, never playing. But 
the tiny thing, so weak, so dependent, 
fastened herself on the hearts of the doctor 
and his wife, and when, eight months later, 
they were obliged to leave Turkey they 
carried her with them down into Syria. 
At Ghazir, in the Lebanon Mountains, 
where her new mother had charge of four- 
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teen hundred girls, little Azadouhi gained 
strength. By the time she was three years 
old she was nearly a normal baby. She still 
showed some of the physical evidences of 
starvation—a slightly distended stomach and 
a head as bald as ivory, a result of favus. 
In spite of this, she was a quaint and lov- 
able child and intelligent beyond her years. 

Just how and 
when it grew in- 
to her heart to 
love America is 
not known. Per- 
haps ‘‘America”’ 
symbolized all 
the happiness 
that had come to 
her. It account- 
ed for her grow- 
ing health and 
strength; it had 
given her a de- 
voted motherand 
daddy; it fed her 
and clothed her; 
it gavehera little 
white bed of 
which she was in- 
ordinately proud, 
as the fatherless 
and_ motherless 
children whom 
she knew in the 
orphanage had to 
sleep on the floor; 
it came finally to 
give her a lovely 
mop of light 
brown curls to 
cover her shining head, a body as straight 
as an arrow, a personality of great charm, 
and speech, Turkish and English, as correct 
as a grown-up’s. 

It has been her ambition, since she could 
talk, to come to America. Mrs. Gannaway 
used to say to her when she was as bald as 
an egg, “‘When your hair is as long as your 
finger, little Azadouhi, then perhaps you 
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shall go to America.” This has proved a 
true prophecy, for Azadouhi’s hair is as long 
as her finger and she has come to America. 
At last she has become really and truly a 
“daughter of freedom,” for Dr. and Mrs. 
Gannaway have adopted her legally. 
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Recently little Azadouhi was given by an 
intelligence expert in Cheney, Wyoming, 
an intelligence quotient of 134 on a 100 per 
cent basis, which means that at four andone 
half years she has an intelligence rating 
normal to an eight-year-old child. 


_ The Children’s Internationale 
(The following story, written by Chester B. Emerson, was loaned by the Near East Relief) 


The children sing in far Japan 
The children sing in Spain— 


And they sing always and everywhere 
if given half a chance. A little food, a little 
shelter, a little clothing, and a bit of kind- 
ness make them happy. It is amazing how 
much they can endure and smile. Experi- 
ences that turn 
older heads gray 
leave them only 
with a haunted 
look that runs to 
cover at a cheer- 
ful word. They 
rebound to joy as 
a beaten tulip bed 
lifts itself to sun- 
shine after rain. 

I think I shall 
never need to 
look again at a 
map of the east- 
ern Mediterran- 
ean. Its long 
coast line seems 
in my memory 
like a moving 
throng of children circling those sturdy 
shores with faces turned westward and 
their myriad hands outstretched. So great 
is the sound of their voices it would seem 
their song might reach all America, and 
they are singing 


fh be are 


My country, ’tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty. 


Liberty! Do they know what they sing? 
They have never had it nor have their 


a 


His Home TE STREETS, His Beproom aN Op BarrEL 


fathers. Being children perhaps they can 
dream about it. And then there are young 
men and women from America to teach 
them, whose hands are full of healing, whose 
faces shine with the Light, whose hearts are 
aglow with a love that recalls the Gospel. 

I saw them first in Corfu, where so many 
have dreamed of empire since the legendary 
days of Ulysses 
whose boat be- 
came that little 
isle off shore. 
There are hun- 
dreds of them up 
there in the out- 
buildings of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s palace. 

It’s only a stone’s 
throw to the very 
room where he sat 
in a training sad- 
dle, ingeniously 
arranged at his 
writing desk. I 
heard them sing- 
ing in the night, as 
I stood beneath 
the huge bronze 
statue of Apollo in the garden and gazed 
at the near shores of Epirus and Albania 
faintly outlined in the light of that glorious 
sky. There are hundreds more in an old 
ware house down by the docks. They sleep 
in blankets on their chicken wire bunks one 
above another. They cook and cobble, 
they make or mend whatever they all to- 
gether may need for food and clothing and 
shelter. And they sing!*Eight hundred boys 
stood up and sang My Country ’Tis of Thee, 


pier & 
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all four verses without a hymn book. That 
was hard enough to bear but when they 
sang Way down upon the Swanee River and 
rose to its climax 


All the world is sad and dreary 
Everywhere I go— 


* * * 


O, take me back to my kind old mother 
There let me live and die. 


the hearts of their hearers broke. Where 
were their mothers? With the other mar- 
tyrs—in the arms of God! 

Theard them sing a- 
gain in sight of the old 
temple at Corinth, be- 
fore which Paul spoke 
for and in the name of 
Him who was a friend 
to little children. 
Twenty-five hundred 
of them, about equally 
divided between boys 
and girls, filed into an 
open air dining room 
improvised from the 
old horse sheds of the 
Greek army. And 
there with bowed 
heads they chanted an 
old medieval grace 
before they sat dogvn 





to their dinner of chick-pea soup and bread. 
How many children at home that very day, 
picking the bones of fried chicken, never 
thought to thank God! There on the 
sands outside, with only the sky for a 
covering, lay a thousand little pallets, side 
by side, where night folded them in while 
God hung out his stars for candlelight. 
They are all ages, some so tiny one wonders 
how they survived the hardships of the 
great disaster. 

There are babies under the very eaves of 
the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 
In Nazareth across the narrow street from 
the church that keeps 
watch over the cave of 
the Holy Family, boys 
of twelve are learn- 
ing to be carpenters. 
They are even going 
to school by the hun- 
dreds in the court- 
yards of the great 
church and monastery 
that occupy the site 
of the house of our 
Lord’s brother James 
in Jerusalem. 

Can vou hear the 
Near East children 
singing? It is the fin- 


Tue Best SHE Can Do. A Foiprep CLotu est Internationale ever 
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sung by mortal lips. 





International Kindergarten Union 
Headquarters, Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Officers 


President, Miss ELtA RutH Boyce, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

First Vice-President, Miss BARBARA GREENWOOD, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Second Vice-President, Miss ALLENE SEATON, Louisville, Ky. 

Recording Secretary, Miss LouisE M. ALDER, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Washington, D. C. 
Auditor, Miss Mary Dasney Davis, Darien, Conn. 


Next Convention 
Los Angeles, California, July 8 to 11, 1925 


Headquarters for Convention 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, 5th and Olive Streets 


Oficial Tour 


Under the direction of Raymond & Whitcomb Company (see JouRNAL for March) 


Railroad Rates to Los Angeles 


Boston 
New York 
UNI Cah ok oe wis cance p tue 


As the summer tourist rates to Cali- 
fornia are so much reduced, no effort has 
been made to secure special convention 
rates to the I. K. U. meeting, so every mem- 
ber who plants to attend the meeting and 
does not wish to join the official Raymond 
& Whitcomb party should make inquiries 
from her local railroad agent. 

To give some idea of costs, the following 
table of approximate rates for round trip 
from different cities is given: 


Indianapolis..................... 
Philadelphia..................... 
Pittsburgh 

Washington, D.C................ 


Denver 


Mating Crees. sivas. iss oenewens 


Hotel Rates 


Hotel Biltmore (Headquarters): Single 
rooms, with bath, $5.00 and up; double 
rooms, with bath, $7.00 and up. 

A list of other hotels, with rates from 
$1.50 up, can be obtained from the Con- 
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vention and Tourists’ Department, Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
Apartments can be secured, from $10 a 
week up to $25 a week for two persons, 
through the Secretary of the Apartment 
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House Association, 626 California Bldg., 
Broadway and Second Sts., Los Angeles. 
Those desiring accommodations near the 
University should write directly to the 
Dean of Women’s Office, University of 
California, Southern Branch, Los Angeles. 


Any additional information may be se- 
cured by writing to the 
Chairman Accommodations Committee 
Mrs. Genevieve Anderson, 
1186 Victoria Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


California and Her Kindergartens 


In view of the fact that the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union is meeting in 
convention in Los Angeles, California, July 
8 to 11, information concerning the remark- 
able growth of the public kindergartens of 
the state cannot help but be of interest at 
this time. 

Prior to 1915 the word kindergarten was 
not to be found in the California State 
Constitution, apd it appeared but three 
times in the Code: first, authorizing certi- 
fication of kindergartners; second, giving 
permission for a two year kindergarten 
course of study; and third, giving permis- 


* sion to admit children to kindergartens at 


four years of age. 

The authority for establishing a kinder- 
garten was based upon these three things: 
(1) The Constitution did not forbid it. 
(2) There existed a provision in some city 
charters for the establishment and main- 
tenance of kindegartens. (3) In Los 
Angeles County the County Board of Edu- 
cation prescribed a two year course of study 
for kindergartners. 

In 1911, the California Congress of 
Mothers initiated a campaign which was 
carried on by Miss Anna Irene Jenkins, 
known throughout the state as the ‘“‘ Mother 
of the Kindergarten Law.” This effort by 
the Congress resulted in 1913, in the pas- 
sage of California’s now famous law for 
compulsory establishment of kindergartens 
upon petition. This was accomplished by 
creating a new school district within al- 
ready existing districts for the purpose of 
the kindergarten. That is, recognizing the 
constitutional right of a reasonable number 
of persons to petition for a kindergarten, 
and placing upon public officials the obliga- 


tion of obeying the thus expressed law of 
the people. Reduced to its lowest terms, 
the law provides that if there is the maxi- 
mum number of children which should be 
handled in a one teacher kindergarten, 
(twenty-five), a kindergarten must be estab- 
lished and paid for from public moneys. 

In 1921, ten years later, California 
amended the clause in her constitution re- 
lating to the establishment and author- 
izing of departments of the public school 
system, and this amendment included the 
kindergartens as one of these departments, 
specifying the local or district school moneys 
for their support. 

After ten years’ operation of our kinder- 
gartens the following results have been 
achieved: 

The primary, especially the first grade 
courses, are now planned for the child with 
the assumption that he has had an ade- 
quate kindergarten experience. 

The new State Course of Study provides 
an interlocking course covering two years 
in kindergarten and three years in the pri- 
mary grades. 

The growth of California’s kindergartens 
under this law, during the past ten years, is 
best shown from the state records: 


Number of counties in the state...... 59 

Number of mountainous counties and 
without large groups of kindergar- 
nr era 9 


Number maintaining kinder- 
gartens: 1912-13 1921-22 


School Districts.............. 14 43 
Public school kindergartens... 176 597 


Kindergarten teachers........ 190 832 
Children enrolled in kinder- 
Ee pat 9958 39775 
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These last figures did not include children 
who were promoted to the first grade in 
February, 1922, merely the children re- 
maining in the kindergarten at the end of 
the school year. The last two years will 
show a phenomenal growth beyond the 
figures of 1922. Nowhere in the state has 
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the kindergarten attained such growth 
both as to numbers enrolled and educational 
activities carried on as it has in Los Angeles 
which city is host to the coming I. K. U. 
Convention. 


MADILENE VEVERKA. 


I. K. U. Session at Cincinnati 


(In connection with Department of Superintendence) 


The annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., which was 
held in Cincinnati, February 21-28 was 
distinctive in the fact of having the largest 
attendance on record, also in the unusual 
number of factors contributing to its success. 
In fact, we find ourselves a bit confused as 
to the outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion. Was it the cordiality of the Cincinnati 
people, the excellence of the program, or 
the exquisite music permeating the whole 
atmosphere of the convention? 

One interesting and significant note run- 
ning through the program was the con- 
stantly recurring evidence of reorganization 
of viewpoint concerning the objectives of 
education, this reorganization resulting 
from the inclusion of the child as a factor 
rather t’:an an incident in the present edu- 
cation«! plans. 

Noi only did “‘reorganization” serve as a 
key word in many of the addresses, but it 
was practically illustrated through class- 
room procedure in some of the lower grades 
of the Cincianati public schools. One phase 
of the splendidly formulated plans of the 
local kindergarten committee was provision 
for transportation of those wishing to visit 
the schools. Many took advantage of the 
opportunity to see the kindergarten in ac- 
tion, also the beautiful housing facilities 
provided for this department. 

The social aspect of the convention was 
emphasized through the medium of the 
Primary Council luncheon, college dinners, 
and—of special interest to kindergartners— 
the kindergarten dinner at the Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club. Miss Laws presided and 


Dr. J. Randall Condon, Superintendent of 
Cincinnati Schools, was the principal 
speaker. Miss Laws, in her introductory 
remarks, called attention to the fact that 
there were five guests seated at the speakers 
table who had served as presidents of the 
International Kindergarten Union. She 
asked for a word from each of them. The 
fine spirit of camaraderie so apparent on this 
occasion will make the event memorable to 
all those attending. 

Another high light in the convention pro- 
gam was the indescribable beauty of the 
Pageant, the movement of which was so 
simple and spontaneous as to make one feel 
the real jov of the participants, and yet it 
was so carefully and minutely planned as to 
keep the audience continually under thespell 
of the colorful effects, constantly moving 
groups, and interpretive meaning of the 
episodes. 

The program of greatest concern to the 
kindergarten group attending the conven- 
tion was the Council of Kindergarten Super- 
visors and Training Teachers meeting, 
Wednesday afternoon in the Hotel Gibson 
ballroom. Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, presi- 
dent of the International Kindergarten 
Union presided. The speakers were Fred 
M. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, California; Miss Elizabeth Cleve- 
land, Supervisor of Girls and Womans’ 
Activities, Public Schools Detroit, Michi- 
gan; and Doctor William Clark Trow, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Cincin- 
nati. Superintendent Hunter spoke on the 
Kindergarten from the Viewpoint of the Super- 
intendent. He urged that kindergarten 
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methods serve as an arm reaching into other 
departments of the school, a tool usable 
where needed, and that kindergarten “‘set 
the pace” for continued growth in the other 
grades of the school. He spoke of the edu- 
cation of the child from two to four as ac- 
complished in the California Schools. He 
urged adequate teacher training and advo- 
cated that “professional skill be written 
on the salary schedule.” 

Miss Cleveland spoke on The Nursery 
School and the Kindergarten. She told some- 
thing of the history of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, an endowed institution established 
in Detroit four vears ago and equipped with 
a staff of recognized force and efficiency. 
She cited as a significant fact the close con- 
tact established by the school with research 
agencies for educational experimentation 
and advancement. MissCleveland thinks, 
however, the thing of most vital importance 
to the public is the appraisal of results ac- 
complished in the school, these results being 
proven through the agency of records, and 
through the comments of parents and teach- 
ers. One of the most marked improvements 
noted is growth in independence, as shown 
in the children taking off and putting on 
wraps, setting the table and other similar 
activities. Another evidence of growth is 
apparent in the ease with which the children 
master the use of words. This is noticeable 
in their interpretation of stories, dramatiza- 
tion of activities and other adjustments of 
words to situations. A third evidence of 
growth is the elimination of bad habits or 
peculiar characteristics by supplying whole- 
some influences in other directions. 

Miss Cleveland emphasized the need 
of continuing the physical care of the 
child in the kindergarten. She advocated 
that the kindergarten teacher be an author- 
ity on health and felt that the children 
should measure up to certain physical stand- 
ards while in her room, just as_ they 
measure to certain mental standards; 
that proficiency tests should decide 
correct standards, determining what the 
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child should be able to do at two years, 
three years, and so on. She stressed also 
the importance of a serious consideration 
of the emotional attitudes of the child, and 
felt that teachers should assume the re- 
sponsibility for knowledge of the causes and 
treatments of emotional acts. Sensitive- 
ness, is a very pronounced example which 
should be carefully handled—the same 
courteous consideration being shown the 
child as is shown an older person. 

Miss Cleveland spoke of the social ad- 
justments and attitudes in the kinder- 
garten as most sympathetic and urged that 
this influence be extended into the commun- 
ity, that the teacher acquaint herself with 
the social agencies and problems in the 
school environment, and become an inter- 
preter between the school, the home, and 
the community. She recommended the 
Parent-Teacher Association as an especially 
strong medium of attack, and unique in the 
fact of being one organization composed 
of all creeds and nationalities, working 
together for a common cause. 

Doctor Trow’s subject was The Kinder- 
garten, the Primary, and the Psychologist. 
Doctor Trow urged as advisable the con- 
tinuous growth of the child, and expressed 
a fear that the nursery school might mean 
another break in this continuity of develop- 
ment. He thinks there is no great physio- 
logical, mental or emotional change which 
takes place in the child during the interim 
between kindergarten and first grade, and 
he says if there is any wall which still exists 
between the two grades it should be torn 
down at once. 

The meeting was followed by a very 
spirited discussion. Miss Hill made the 
point that nursery schools were fortunate in 
coming into prominence simultaneously 
with the child clinics. She predicts that if 
the clinics are used to the best possible ad- 
vantage unprecedented leadership for Am- 
erica in this phase of educational develop- 
ment will be guaranteed. 

ALLENE SEATON 
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Additional Contributions to I. K. U. Headquarters 


Detroit Kindergarten Union $10.00 

Milwaukee Normal Kindergarten As- 
sociation 

Perry Kindergarten Normal Alum- 


nae Association 


Mary G. Waite 
Lillian M. Wybrant 


10.00 Eliza A. Blaker. (Sale of The Kinder- 


garten for the benefit of Head- 
quarters) 


National Education Association 
Summer Meeting, Indianapolis, June 28 to July 4 


The summer meeting of the National 
Education Association is to be held this 
year in Indianapolis from June 28 to July 4, 
inclusive. The Executive Board of the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union, coéperat- 
ing with the officers of the Kindergarten De- 
partment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, have so arranged the tour west to 
Los Angeles for the summer meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union that 
kindergartners may attend the meetings of 
the Department of Kindergarten Education 
en route. These meetings will be held on 
Monday afternoon, June 29, on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 30, and the luncheon on 
Wednesday noon, July 1. The train going 
west leaves Indianapolis for Los Angeles on 
Thursday, July 2 at 11:45 a.m. 

The officers of the Department of Kinder- 
garten Education are: 

President: Edna Dean Baker, National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College, 
Chicago. 

Vice-president: Margaret C. Holmes, As- 
sistant Director of Kindergartens, New 
York City. 

Secretary: Fannie A. Smith, Principal of 
Fannie A. Smith Training School, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

The officers and the kindergartners of 
Indianapolis urge all kindergartners to at- 
tend the meetings of this department. The 
National Education Association is the great 
convocation of the teachers of the United 
States. If the kindergarten wishes an in- 
tegral place in the whole scheme of educa- 


tion in this country, then kindergartners 
ought to be represented in Indianapolis by 
more than a mere handful of teachers out- 
side the local group. 

The theme of the convention is to be the 
Interpretation of Education to the Public, 
including a survey of the last twenty-five 
years of progress, and the Department of 
Kindergarten Education has taken as its 
theme the Interpretation of the Kindergarten 
to the Public. It will present two strong ad- 
dresses on the progress of the kindergarten 
during the first quarter of this century, in- 
cluding its growth in numbers and the means 
of extension graphically demonstrated, and 
also the changes in curriculum and method 
due to the influences that have been brought 
to bear upon the kindergarten during these 
twenty-five years. 

A second program will be given on the 
Study of Kindergarten Practice throughout 
the Country, which is being conducted by the 
Research Committee of the Department of 
Kindergarten Education. Miss Mary Dab- 
ney Davis, of Darien, Connecticut, formerly 
Supervisor of Kindergartens and Elemen- 
tary Grades in Duluth, Minnesota, is Chair- 
man of this Committee. Miss Davis is 
working toward her Doctor’s degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
is therefore having expert advice in con- 
ducting the study, which promises to be one 
of the most significant pieces of research 
work done in the kindergarten field. 

Miss Davis has already received 132 
stenographic reports on kindergarten prac- 
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tice from 34 states, including public and 
private kindergartens, and kindergartens in 
training schools. Several hundred ques- 
tionnaires on curricula, aims , and methods 
of the kindergarten are now being sent out 
to kindergarten teachers. Miss Davis will 
present at the summer meeting a brief sum- 
mary on the study, which will be appraised 
and then discussed by a superintendent, a 


supervisor, a training teacher, and a kinder- 
gartner. 

This preliminary conference will but whet 
the appetites of those who are going to Los 
Angeles, and the kindergarten teachers who 
find the International Kindergarten Union 
meeting impossible will gain much inspira- 
tion and help by attending the National 
Education Association. 


Abby N.. Norton 


Miss Abby N. Norton, whose death occurred February 
7 at the age of eighty-nine years, was one of the pioneer 
kindergartners of the East, having been a teacher of 
kindergarten and kindergarten training in Portland, 
Maine, for more than fifty years. 

After taking kindergarten training in Boston, Miss 
Norton first opened a private kindergarten and later 
established a normal kindergarten training school. She 
persistently advocated adoption of the kindergarten by 
the city and was largely instrumental in the eventual 
success of this plan, even though it led to her own school 
being closed because the demand for a private kinder- 


garten then ceased. 


Miss Norton was much beloved by all the graduates of 
her school and will be warmly remembered by a wide 
circle of students and friends. 
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The Reading Table 


The Primary School' 


Marked advance has been made in recent 
years in the development of primary schools 
in the direction of a practice based on the 
best contributions of educational philosophy 
and psychology. For the most part those 
interested in this forward movement have 
been too busy to write, but the results of 
their careful experimentation are now find- 
ing their way into book form and these 
books will be helpful factors in spreading 
the knowledge necessary to better practice. 
Among such books Miss Moore’s contri- 
bution will hold high rank. 

The entire primary field is examined with 
reference to purposes and plans, organiza- 
tion and equipment. Helpful lists of books 
and equipment are given in the appendix. 
The course of study is analyzed according 
to subjeets, but always in the light of well 
defined purposes and scientific controls. 
There is a wealth of illustrative material 
presented, and photographs give charming 


1 By Annie E. Moore. Published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 


The Project Principle 


Sometimes the title of a book catches the 
eye and forces one to investigate the con- 
tents. The Project Principle in Religious 
Education does more than that for the in- 
terest aroused by the title holds to a high 
level from the first to the last page of the 
book. : 

This book fills a long felt need in the field 
of religious education, for while we have 
known that experimentation in progressive 
methods has been going on in our church 
schools, there has been little material avail- 


1By Erwin L. Shaver. The University of 


Chicago Press. 


proof of the feasibility of the free organiza- 
tion recommended. As to style, clearness 
and dignity are combined with whimsical 
humor, while compelling facts stand out 
distinctly, an extremely rich vocabulary 
adding to the pleasure of the reader. 

The tenor of the book is constructive, and 
special methods are given in sufficient de- 
tail to be extremely helpful. At the same 
time well-deserved hard knocks are aimed 
at certain formalized procedures which mas- 
querade under the name of “socialized 
recitation,” and at those language games 
which concern themselves with undesirable 
stilted forms, while the discussion of early 
penmanship is a fine, sane statement of 
desirable practice based on research and 
sympathetic understanding of children. 

The book will be very desirable as a text 
for method classes in normal schools and 
teachers colleges, while the teacher in ser- 
vice will find it an invaluable addition to her 
library. —FRANCES JENKINS, University of 
Cincinnati. 


in Religious Education' 


able for the teacher who has been inclined 
to branch out from the formal method, but 
who has felt inadequately equipped for the 


task. 
Dr. Shaver has given us a book which 


aims to help the child to develop a religious 
attitude toward life situations in a natural 
way—a way which arouses interest and in- 
sures effort on the part of the individual to 
accomplish the desired end. 

We are indebted to Dr. Shaver for his 
clear presentation of the project principle 
as an educational factor, as well as for his 
application of this principle in the develop- 
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ment of Christian character. His chapters 
on Education for Character, Discovering 
Pupils’ Interests, and The Project Principle 
and the Curriculum, open up a wide field of 
thought for the teacher who is interested 
in the child’s spiritual growth, while his 
idea of the part the teacher should play in 
this new method is illuminating and stimu- 
lating. It suggests, however, a new type of 
teacher training forourchurch school work- 
ers and he opens the way for further study 
through the references for reading at the end 
of each chapter. 

Part II deals exclusively with the presen- 
tation of worthwhile projects which have 
been worked out by pupils from the kinder- 
garten to adult classes, under the guidance 
of wise teachers in many church schools. 
These illustrations of method are rich with 
suggestive material and are based on in- 
timate experiences of the universal child of 
our schools. The development of these se- 
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lected experiences has unquestionably oc- 
curred, in each case, under the guidance of a 
teacher who has held foremost in her mind 
the ideal goal of character building; a 
teacher who knows the meaning of such 
familiar terms as “‘learning through doing,” 
‘selected units of experience,” “‘ purposeful 
activity,” and many more which come to 
mind with the vision of a group of children 
absorbed in a self-elected task which, 
worked through to a satisfactory end, 
would tend to develop right attitudes 
toward life. 

The Project Principle in Religious Educa- 
tion marks a step of progress in our teacher 
training equipment and should be read by 
every church school teacher who aims to 
give her children the power to see the right 
and the desire to live rightly —LILLIAN 
B. Poor, Assistant Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens, Boston. 


Other Books and Educational Topics 
By GERTRUDE MAYNARD 


Am I Too Old To Teach? 


The above caption is the title of one of 
those intimate, absorbing articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly in which a problem com- 
mon to many is put in the terms of one hu- 
man experience. This article appeared in 
the February number for 1925. It is the 
’plaint of an anonymous college professor, 
evidently a highly cultured teacher of either 
history or literature. This is a far cry to the 
kindergarten but his experience must be 
allied to that of every other teacher and his 
observations are important. Any teacher 
no longer young will read his paper with 
deep interest, and the young teacher would 
do well to ponder it also. There runs 
through the article a veinof humor peculiar 
to the ripe scholar, and none the less 
effective. 

Speaking of beginning the vear—that 
test of the morale of any teacher—he says: 


“The mood in which I picked up my sub- 
ject and met my classes this fall has made 
me disturbedly question its source and its 
permanence. I can recall the rush with 
which the other days I flung myself upon 
work, the readiness, the mental hospitality, 
with which I welcomed each student-mind, 
the pleasure of feeling overworked with a 
rich and generous busyness. Compared with 
that, today’s performance—and it is only 
November—seems as solid and steady as the 
telephone directory. Romance 
has gone out of the day’s work. I march up 
to it in the morning. I do not run to it. 
That is not the worst. . I used to 
look over my first assembly with uncon- 
cealed interest. The class was not just a 
body; it presented as variegated a landscape 
as a Swiss Canton. There were heights 
in it to be looked at approvingly and valleys 
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to be eyed alertly but a little tenderly, and 
plains to be brought up to some degree of 
differentiation. With them all I expected 
to establish a relation; and I expected to see 
them depart from meat the end of the term 
with a sense of separation. But 
last June I recall I made out my grades with 
the coolness and click of an adding machine. 
My chief hope as I departed for 
the summer was that I should not meet any- 
one under twenty-five until I returned.” 

The author’s thesis, as it unfolds, seems 
to be that he is really not getting old— 
physically and mentally he feels that he is 
fit; but he finds the youth of today so ma- 
terialistic, so complacent, so without vision 
that it is a thankless task to cast his pearls 
before it. He objects to the commonly ac- 
cepted idea that youth is plastic, eager, 
open minded, and that maturity is “prej- 
udiced, limited and dully wrong.” He 
finds his young men unresponsive to any 
delicate sense of values. 

“When a Crusader only reminds them 
how clumsy and slow former methods of 
warfare were, and the feudal castle is merely 
without modern conveniences and the age 
of chivalry undemocratic and foolish, and 
all costumes earlier than their own funny and 
absurd, what speech can you utter to them?”’ 

“When the student’s chief reading has 
been the speedometer or the sporting page 
or the captions on films or the modern novel 

what can Dante’s passion or 
Cranmer’s burned hand mean to him? The 
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movies are closing the imagination of all the 
world, especially the young world.” 

The professor believes that democracy is 
not a success in education. He believes 
that it spells mediocrity and that a certain 
degree of aristocracy must always be pre- 
served if class work is to be really fine and 
react favorably upon our citizenship. 

“A country must have a body of men 
above the practical and the material, whose 
spirit is to a degree liberated by contact 
with pure learning and who can see clearly,. 
without limitation or obstruction. 

It would be better to educate a few highly 
and nobly than to pseudo-educate thousands 
as we are doing, on the level of their own 
mediocrity, and to let the practical purpose 
of the many determine the training of all.” 

The writer does not consider his classes 
unintelligent —his dissatisfaction lies deeper 
than that. It is the attitude of thought he 
deplores. 

It would seem that the physical weariness 
of the teacher which creeps over her as time 
goes on is not nearly so disheartening as a 
sense that her best efforts are futile along 
the line of character and genuine culture. 
The perpetual appeal of the very young 
children is the kindergartner’s solace. Let 
us endeavor to lead the still innocent ones 
to love and appreciate the beauty of learn- 
ing ig store for some of them in later life. 
Thus shall we keep our own fountain of 
thought active, no matter how swiftly the 
years may move. 


A Community Curriculum 


From the State Normal School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, comes a modest curric- 
ulum entitled Social Science Interests for 
First Grade. Within its brown covers is a 
community plan carefully worked out and 
in agreement with the latest findings in 
educational procedure. There is no theory, 
except in the preface. It is simply a skele- 
ton of daily activities for a school year, has 
some interesting pictures of the children 
at work, and carries a good list of books. 
An excellent feature of the book list is the 


date of publishing. This, somehow, seems 
a necessity nowadays. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Heiny, the author of 
this curriculum, and supervisor of student 
teaching and instructor in kindergarten- 
primary education, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, makes in her introduction a 
distinction between kindergarten and first 
grade which we should all bear in mind, 
and which is still a little vague when we 
come to plan a program. 

“The curriculum of the kindergarten is 
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based directly on the home. . . . He 
[the child] reproduces his house with its 
different rooms, dramatizes the different 
activities of the various members of the 
family, and branches out into community 
activities as they affect him and his home. 
He gradually gets an idea of the family as a 
unit. . . . He grows to see himself as a 
member of this unit, not as a pivot about 
whom the whole revolves but as an individ- 
ual with certain duties and responsibilities 
to the other members of the group.” 

“Tn the first grade he begins to see him- 
self as a member of a larger unit. Now is 
the time to develop a community conscious- 


ness. . . . He begins to glimpse the 
interdependence of the members of the 
larger unit. . . . He will more easily 


comprehend the world in which he is to live 
and be a better member of it if he is edu- 
cated through the sharing of activities which 
are socially useful and in which he is in- 
stinctively interested.”’ 

It is a question if even this reasonable 
statement of the planning of a program may 


Echoes from 


Miss Marie Gugle, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio, gave 
a stirring talk at the Superintendence meet- 
ing on Justice for Teachers. She said in 
part: 

“The teacher’s rights imply the teacher’s 
obligations; first, in making adequate prep- 
aration; second, in giving the best service, 
and third, in maintaining a fair-minded, un- 
selfish, impartial attitude towards his pu- 
pils, his school and his fellow teachers. 

‘Justice demands for the teacher that he 
should not be humiliated by having to be 
reappointed annually, but the inefficient 
teacher should not have a stronghold on his 
position. . . . Justice demands that 
there be a single salary schedule with no 
discriminations as to age or sex, which guar- 
antees a wage adequate for a comfortable 
living for the teacher and his family. It 
also demands that the exceptionally su- 
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not be open to criticism. Would not the 
second grade be the place for this com- 
munity work, the first grade the place for 
the home program, and the kindergarten the 
place for a more childish experience still, in- 
cluding much free bodily movement? It is 
the opinion of teachers who leave the kinder- 
garten and enter the grades that much that 
we are now doing in kindergarten is well 
adapted to second grade. Let the experts 
decide. In the meantime let us study all 
good curriculums and try to arrange one 
that is not more than two years out of the 
way. 

The beginnings of reading in this curric- 
ulum seem to be along the line of actual 
need and actually free from any prescribed 
system. It would seem that this would 
greatly liberate the first grade teacher who, 
by common consent, is acknowledged to be 
the hardest worked teacher in the elemen- 
tary system. 

An excellent book to read in connection 
with this curriculum is Miss Hartman’s 
Home and Community Life. 


Cincinnati 


perior teacher receive an extra salary ace 
cording to his superior merit. If the Amer- 
ican people, one of whose national ideals is 
justice for all, are to establish justice for the 
teacher, they will give him the same social 
prestige accorded to the member of any 
other profession and even more, on account 
of his greater service to his country. 

‘* Justice demands that the teacher’s salary 
be such that the charity of pensions may 
safely be abolished. Justice to the teacher 
further demands that he have only the best 
educational leaders as principals, supervis- 
ors, and superintendents; that the schools 
be administered so as to insure equalization 
of work, and be supervised in an impersonal, 
constructive manner. That the teacher be 
supplied with the best text-books and equip- 
ment available, equitably distributed. 

“In the name of American justice let 
parents and public give the teachers an en- 














lightened, intelligent, helpful codperation, 
which is their due. When these demands of 
justice are met, the teachers stand ready to 
pledge to the public better teaching, better 


In the Teacher’s College Record for Feb- 
ruary, 1925, there is a comprehensive article 
on Reading Interests and Content of Readers 
by Emma B. Grant and Margaret L. White. 
It is of special importance in view of the in- 
terest just now in silent reading—a pro- 
cedure which means that there will be, from 
now on, in most schools, many readers of 
different make instead of one set of, say, 
twenty-five, each pupil having the same 
text. 

The prevalence of silent reading does not 
mean the giving up of class drill by any 
means. It simply means a change for the 
better in such drill work. As this article 
says: 

“Class lessons may well come at certain 
difficult stages, and for a week or more 
teacher and pupils may need to concen- 


Those who love children’s poetry both for 
their own reading and to share it with chil- 
dren have a sort of double joy awaiting 
them in When We Were Very Young by A. A. 
Milne (E. P. Dutton Co.). 

In the first place it is genuine. The verses 
seem to be the outcome of a tender intimacy 
with a certain little fellow whom we know as 
Christopher Robin. They were evidently 
written for the sheer joy of writing them, and 
for no other reason. Secondly they are 
really in tune with the average everyday 
child, not removed into an idealistic child- 
world peopled with child-shadows. The 
verses are both lyric and humorous, taking 
sudden swift flights into the realm of 
delicate fancy, or telling of things mun- 
dane with ridiculous imagery and absurd 
rhymes. 

The book is English in atmosphere and 
vocabulary, but of universal appeal. There 
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Reading Interests 


“When We Were Very Young” 
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service, and better results—the natural 
outcome of working under improved con- 
ditions, with less worry and greater appre- 
ciation.” 


trate on one lesson involving new words, new 
phonetic elements or new content. But to 
follow the practice of using the same book 
from which the child reads the same story 
to auditors who have the same story before 
them is a waste of time and energy, and a 
reflection upon the intelligence of both 
children and teacher.” 

Grade teachers will be well repaid for 
studying the article mentioned above. It 
goes into the content of most of the readers 
now being used, with critical remarks and 
much useful information. The time seems to 
be coming when no method reader, how- 
ever excellent, will be put over for years on 
an entire system, boring the teachers to 
extinction, and seeping in upon the first 
grade children long before they have even 
seen the books. 


is a John Gilpin quality in the ballad called 
Disobedience, a touch of Walter de la Mare 
in Twinkletoes and Water-Lilies, while Kip- 
ling might have written Buckingham Palace; 
but personally we like The King’s Breakfast 
and Rice Pudding very much indeed, to say 
nothing of Puppy and I which reads aloud 
beautifully. 

The book should be used with a small 
group in order that all may enjoy the illus- 
trations by E. H. Shepard, exquisite pencil 
sketches intimately connected with the 
text. Even the printer does his part with 
special typography for certain pages. 

Any one who would rhyme ‘dormouse 
with “enormouse,” christen an elephant 
“Ernest” and write the verses ending 
“‘They’ve all got tails but me” has 
an appreciative audience of youngsters 
awaiting him, to say nothing of a large 
sprinkling of adults. 
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Books Received 


Peggy Stories. By Mrtprep BATCHELDER. 
Illustrated by Eunice Holmes Stephenson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Twenty short stories about five-year-old 

Peggy suitable for young children or for be- 

ginners in reading. 


Knowledge Primer Games and Washington’s 
Boyhood. By Ipa C. Mrrriam. The 
Social Twins, By CAROLINE SILVER JUNE. 
Vegetable and Fruit Children. By EDNA 
GrorFr Deru. All the Year Playgames- 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY. A group 
of “Just Right’ books published by 
Albert Whitman Company, Chicago. _ 


The Treasure Twins, The Party Twins, 
Brownie Mew in Tiddly Winks Town. 
Three books for children by Laura 
ROUNTREE SMITH. 

Fifty Fairy Flower Legends. Rosy Face 
Twins. By CAROLINE SILVER JUNE. 
Albert Whitman Company, Chicago. 


Mother Goose Puzzle Cards for Teaching 
Reading, Writing, and Spelling. Noble 
and Noble, New York. 

A set of puzzle cards for use in connection 
with seat work, silent reading, and intel- 
ligence tests. 


Course of Study for the Fifth and Sixth 
Grades. Los Angeles City School District. 


Bureau of Education Publications 


Parents and all teachers of little children 
who are not familiar with the many pam- 
phlets and bulletins issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education are missing much 
valuable help and information. Publica- 
tions which have come to our attention 
recently include the following: 


What Parents Should Look for in Visiting 
the Schools. (Home Education Letter 
No. 3, 1924.) 


Ten Questions that a State Parent-Teacher 
Association Should ask Concerning the 
Status of the Kindergarten. (Home Edu- 
cation Letter No. 6, 1924.) 

Kindergarten Ideals in the Home and School. 
A Reading Course for Parents. (Home 
Education Reading Course No. 28.) 

Suggestions Concerning Kindergarten Leg- 
islation. 

Kindergarten Publications. (A list of 
available kindergarten bulletins and leaf- 
lets.) 





